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Light Ten Engine Lathe 9” Model A Toolroom Bench Lathe 10” Toolroom Lathe 





14” Drill Press Pedestal Grinder 7” Bench Shaper Vertical Milling Machine 


Your best buys are in South Bend Ma- safer to operate. Since they are built for 
chine Tools -everytime. They have every industrial work, they have a ruggedness 
feature necessary for thorough training. that assures long, dependable service with 
Students learn faster on them, and with a minimum of attention. Write for infor- 
less supervision, as they are simple and mation. 

TEACHING HELPS -handbooks, projects, charts, free-loan movies. Ask for Bulletin 5329. 
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you've got to show me... 
who coined these words in Philadelphia in 1899 knew what 
he was talking about. Missourians have to be shown, And 
when it came to vocational education they called on great 
leaders to show them how to found a program that today 
efficiently serves almost 50,000 students. See pages 4-12. 
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In these Pages 


bey month the JOURNAL presents 
44 pages that are full to the 
brim with good news of, for and 
about vocational and industrial arts 
education in this “fabled land of 
opportunity.” 

The words in quotes belong to the 
report of the Committee for the 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion. Brilliantly, this historic group 
has recorded resolutions from the 
state and national meetings that 
studied the problems of education 
in this country. Vocational educa- 
tion, ignored earlier, has significant 
stature and attention in the official 
summation of what Americans think 
about and want in their public 
school program. On page 27, the 
JOURNAL presents the single synopsis 
of the implications of the final re- 
port for vocational education. 

This month we salute our golden 
anniversary convention state—Mis- 
souri, where early fathers of voca- 
tional education founded a program 
that keeps in rapid stride with indus- 
trial growth. Coordinated with this 
feature is the story of the new John 
O’Fallon Technical School that will 
open in AVA’s 1956 convention city, 
St. Louis, in September. 

Washington state presents a _ re- 
view of the separate responsibilities 
of advisory and JAC committees, 
page 20, while Vern Frisch, on page 
16, discusses the merits of incor- 
porating proficiency awards in the 
business education program. 

Distributive educators have a new 
analysis of student selection on page 
22. Vocational agriculture teachers 
will find sincere applause from a 
school administrator on page 25. 
Home economics teachers, when 
they turn to page 17, will ponder a 
serious question: “would it make 
any difference if my program 
dropped out of sight tomorrow?” 

Guidance counselors are offered 
new thinking and suggestions in 
Career Choice, page 24. And AVA 
members everywhere will be pleased 
to find on page 13 a new message 
from C. M. Miller, an old friend. 

Industrial arts leaders have asked 
for and sponsored the description of 
industrial arts club activities in 
Louisiana, page 14, hoping that the 
pelican state’s movement toward 
organization may spread nationwide. 

Last, and certainly not the least, 
is a contribution from Samuel Cap- 
lan of Pennsylvania on creative 
thinking. If you’ve been hearing 
about this new technique and find 
yourself not quite clear on how-to- 
do-it, be sure to turn to page 19. 
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GUEST EDITORIALS 





BY PHIL M. DONNELLEY 
GOVERNOR, STATE OF MISSOURI 


i IS WITH great 
pleasure that I 
take advantage of 
this opportunity 
to participate in 
the AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL JOUR- 
NAL’s Salute to 
Missouri. My ac- 
quaintance with 
and interest in 
vocational education is of long 
standing and is a matter of record. 
As a private citizen, as a member of 
the General Assembly for 22 years, 
and as Governor for almost eight 
years, I have had many opportunities 
to become acquainted with and dem- 
onstrate my interest in vocational 
education. 

My home town, Lebanon, estab- 
lished its first vocational education 
program in 1920. Since then, Leb- 
anon High School has established 
a complete program of vocational 
education with offerings in voca- 
tional agriculture, vocational home- 
making, industrial education, dis- 
tributive education, and guidance 
services. 


All of these programs take the 


| school right out into the community. 
| Vocational agriculture training fol- 
| lows the farm boy onto the farm and 
| provides for the improvement of the 


economic condition of farmers by 
teaching more efficient and effective 
means of production. In vocational 
homemaking education, girls are 
taught to apply in their own homes 
good and economic practices in buy- 
ing, preserving, and preparing foods, 
planning for and furnishing a home, 
selecting, buying, making and caring 
for clothing, child care and manage- 
ment, as well as family life educa- 
tion. Students in industrial education 
are taught the use of the common 
tools of modern industry and are 
provided the opportunity of devel- 
oping salable skills in certain trades. 
High school people and adults in 
distributive education are given ex- 
perience in efficient and effective 
procedures in the distribution of 
goods and services. Boys and girls in 
cooperative occupational education 
are given actual job experience in 
distributive education and in trades 
under the joint supervision of the 
school and employers in the com- 
munity. Through the guidance pro- 
gram, young people learn how their 


a 


particular talents may be used to 
the best advantage in various occy. 
pations. 

All of this is a far cry from the 
good but limited college preparatory 
curriculum which was available to 
me when I was in high school before 
1909. Though the college prepara. 
tory curriculum is still an essential 
part of our total educational pro- 
gram, vocational education empha- 
sizes the fact that the occupational 
structure of our state has increased 
greatly in complexity since my school 
days. Vocational education has 
pointed the way toward meeting ter. 
minal education requirements for 
many of today’s youth. If we are to 
be fair to the future through the 
training we provide for children to- 
day, we must insist that our schools 
keep abreast of the changing needs 
of a dynamic society. 


BY HUBERT WHEELER 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
STATE OF MISSOURI 


ib A WORLD of 
rapid social 
changes, increas- 
ing mechanization 
and industrializa- 
tion, grave re- 
sponsibilities are 
placed in the 
hands of this na- 
tion’s educators. 
Not only must 
the schools prepare children for good 
citizenship today and tomorrow, they 
must also prepare future citizens for 
effective participation in a complex 
vocational society. The underlying 
purpose of vocational education is 
to prepare persons for useful em- 
ployment. In this sense vocational 
education in agriculture, homemak- 
ing, industrial, and distributive edu- 
cation in addition to practical arts 
education, supplements, extends and 
makes more complete, other educa- 
tional offerings. 


Vocational education has made it 
possible for Missouri to make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the indus 
trial strength of our country. Mis 
souri has always accepted the chal- 
lenge to enter upon and expand vo- 
cational education. Of the local, 
state and federal money spent for 
vocational education in Missouri 
during the school year 1954-55, local 
communities paid 65 per cent, the 
state paid 14 per cent, and the fed- 


(Continued on page 11) 
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4 spotlight in 
this issue is on 
Missouri, the 
state in which 
the Golden An- 
niversary Voca- 

tional Conven- 
M.D. Mobley ion will be held, 
December 2-8, 1956. Missouri has a 
fine record in the field of vocational 
and practical arts education. The 
state and its citizens have done much 
to encourage and promote vocational 
and practical arts education through 
the years. (Since the beginning of 
the Future Farmers of America in 
1928, Kansas City, Missouri, has-each 
year played host to this youth organi- 
ation that has been developed and 
sponsored by vocational educators.) 
The Golden Anniversary Conven- 
tion will mark the fourth time in 
50 years that vocational educators 
have met at annual conventions in 
St. Louis. We are sure this city and 


the vocational leaders and lay citi- 
zens of the state in general will work 
diligently to make the 1956 Conven- 
tion the greatest ever held. 


Appropriations for 1957. As we 
go to press, the appropriation bill 
which carries the item for vocational 
education is still pending before the 
United States Senate. It is our hope 
that action will come on this meas- 
ure before the end of May. We have 
had much encouragement that the 
Senate will concur in the action of 
the House and approve the full 
amount authorized under the provi- 
sions of the George-Barden Act. Ap- 
propriate statements requesting the 
full amount authorized and the 
elimination of restrictive language 
limiting funds for distributive edu- 
cation have been submitted to the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee by J. Fred Ingram, President of 
the AVA, and by your Executive 
Secretary. 

The statements are similar to those 
presented to the House, with the 
exception that they point out the 
great need for increasing salaries of 
vocational teachers and officials. In 
the past, increases have been justi- 
fied largely on the basis of need for 
expanding the program. There is 
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still great need for expanding voca- 
tional education in this country, but 
in order to expand it on a sound 
basis and to maintain a high-stand- 
ard program, we must give special 
attention to providing increased sal- 
aries for vocational personnel. 


If the Senate concurs in the action 
of the House and votes an increase 
of almost $3,000,000 for vocational 
education, it is our hope that a 
major portion of this money, if not 
all of it, will find its way into in- 
creased salaries for vocational teach- 
ers and officials. 


The statements presented to the 
Chairman of the Subcommittee that 
handles vocational appropriations 
contained the following: 


“Many state officials anticipate 
that they will have serious difficulty 
in the immediate future in employ- 
ing and holding in employment com- 
petent and well trained teachers and 
officials unless salaries are increased. 
... Vigorous action is needed in the 
expansion and maintenance of a 
high quality program of vocational 
education—contingent on adequate 
salaries—if we are to insure the su- 
premacy of this nation in technology 
and productivity.” 


White House Conference Com- 
mittee Report. This issue carries a 
story about the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee for the White 
House Conference as it relates to 
vocational education. (See page 27.) 


We are delighted that the report 
strongly urges more adequate sal- 
aries for teachers. The report carries 
this .splendid statement—“Teachers 
of outstanding excellence should be 
provided salaries in recognition of 
their contribution.” This means 
that the members of the Committee 
are in favor of paying teachers in 
keeping with their performance. My 
editorial in the February issue of the 
JourNAL expounds this philosophy. 


Until we establish the practice of 
paying vocational teachers and offi- 
cials on the basis of performance 
rather than solely on the basis of the 
number of college credits earned and 
years of experience, we will find it 


increasingly difficult to hold in the 
profession people competent to 
teach the youth and adults of our 
land. So long as we operate on the 
principle that a teacher can receive 
a salary increase only because all 
other teachers—good, bad and _ in- 
different — receive increases, rather 
than on the basis of performance and 
hard work, we will be following un- 
sound practices not in keeping with 
the American way of life. 

Our nation has become the most 
productive in the history of man- 
kind. This has resulted from the 
practice and philosophy of matching 
pay with performance. Educators, 
in establishing policies governing 
pay of teachers, should follow this 
simple practice that has made 
America great. 


AVA members will agree that vo- 
cational education should be in- 
cluded in every listing of “What Our 
Schools Should Accomplish.” AVA 
members should be greatly en- 
couraged by the fact that the Com- 
mittee listed vocational education as 
a goal of the public schools, despite 
the fact that the Conference itself 
omitted any mention of it. 


The statement included in the 
Committee’s recommendation to 
“avoid overspecialization in voca- 
tional education” indicates a lack of 
knowledge about vocational educa- 
tion’s true functions. For the great 
majority of the “50,000 trades” men- 
tioned no specialized instruction is 
needed—and has never been offered 
by vocational educators. There are, 
however, many occupations in which 
specialized instruction is essential if 
trainees are to acquire sufficient skill 
and the necessary knowledge to ob- 
tain and hold jobs. 


See You in St. Louis. We hope 
you are making plans now to attend 
the 50th annual vocational meeting. 
Full convention details will be in- 
cluded in fall issues of the JouRNAL. 


cian 


Executive secretary and 
Editor-in-Chief 








the journal salutes 

















HE DEVELOPMENT OF vocational education in 
Missouri is replete with illustrious names 
nationally recognized in the promotion of voca- 
tional education and with examples of leadership 
in providing for the training which permits one 
to prepare for or improve in his occupational 
life. At an early date, schools in Missouri pro- 
vided for business and commercial training. In 
1880, Calvin Woodward started the Manual 
Training School of Washington University. 
This was the first school in the United States 
to offer organized industrial work at the secon- 
dary level. Though this training was considered 
to be primarily general education, it paved the 
way for the development of vocational pro- 
grams. Robert Selvidge started his career in 
industrial education by developing a manual arts 
program in Joplin in 1903. J. C. Wright served 
from 1913-18 as Director of Industrial Training 
for the Kansas City Public Schools. Paul Chap- 
man opened the first department of vocational 
agriculture in Missouri at New London. He 
later served as State Supervisor of Agriculture. 
J. D. Elliff, the man who had employed Robert 
Selvidge at Joplin, served as the first Director of 
Vocational Education. He was loaned to the 
State Department of Education by the University 
with the University guaranteeing his salary and 
expenses. This represents a spirit of cooperation 
between the University and the State Department 
which has continued to the present time. The 
only other Directors of Vocational Education in 
Missouri have been W. T. Carrington, George 
Reavis, Tracy Dale, and the present director, 
Dr. H. Pat Wardlaw. 


Since the beginning of vocational education 
under the Smith-Hughes Law, great changes have 
occurred. The assessed valuation of Missouri has 
tripled—from two to more than six billion dol- 
lars. During the same period, the population 
increased by only one-fourth. Considerable 
change came about in the way people earn a 
living. Industrialization came to the fore in 
the Missouri economy. Men learned to become 
familiar with complicated tools and machines 
and to fit readily into the industrial picture. 
Farmers learned to become more efficient and 
to produce more with less manpower. The need 
to distribute products more effectively brought 
in distributive education. The need to be more 
efficient in preserving, buying, and preparing 
foods, clothing, and home furnishings, and the 
need to give more attention to the demands of 
family living have been a real challenge to 
homemaking education. 
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MISSOURI 


In Missouri vocational education is 
considered to be a part of the regular 
school program. Thus it is not sur- 
prising that in the State Department 
of Education, vocational education is a part 
of the Division of Instruction. The Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Instruction serves 
as Director of Vocational Education. 














































The extent of vocational education in Missouri 
may be determined from the following. During 
1954-55, 668 vocational programs served a total 
of 46,635 students. Two hundred eighty-four 
industrial arts programs served a total of 42,200 
students. A total of more than $3,480,000 was 
spent on the 668 vocational programs. Of this 
more than $2,043,000 was local money. To this 
more than $700,000 should be added as local 
money spent for guidance services. Missouri 
educators and school patrons believe that good 
educational programs are made more effective 
through good guidance services. Such services 
permit the school to adapt training to the needs, 
abilities, interests, and limitations of individuals 
in the light of their potential contributions to 
the needs of the society in which they will work. 
Though almost no state and federal funds are 
spent locally for guidance services, local Missouri es 
communities see these services as vital to the 
development of sound educational programs. "= 


Missouri Senators, Congressmen, and members 
of the General, Assembly have a fine record in 
support of vocational education. This is evi- 
denced by their support of increased federal and 
state appropriations for vocational education. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Since its inception with three local depart- 
ments in 1917, vocational agriculture in Missouri 
has made continuous growth, except for war-time 
interruptions. Today there are 270 departments 
with nearly 12,000 high school boys, 9,000 adult 
farmers and 1,000 young farmers receiving syste- 
matic instruction from the 273 vocational agri- 
culture instructors presently working in our state. 
Agriculture in Missouri varies greatly from the 
corn, hog, beef cattle areas in the Northwest and 
along the Missouri river to the cotton, soybean area of the 
Southeast and the dairy producing area of the Southwest. 
Because of this wide variation no attempt has been made to 
formulate a state-wide course of study of vocational agriculture 
for Missouri. A set of criteria developed by teachers, super- 
visors and teacher trainers is available. Each teacher follows 
these criteria in developing a course of study based upon the 
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Many boys get their start in the pure- 
bred cattle business through vocational 
agriculture and activities of the FFA. 


Annual FFA Convention. The State 
Association of FFA organized in 
1929 with 41 chapters and now has 
267 chapters with 12,000 active mem- 
bers. The Missouri Association has 
furnished seven national officers, in- 
cluding the first secretary, five re- 
gional Star Farmers, two Star Farm- 
ers of America, two regional Dairy 
Farmers, one national Farm Mechan- 
ics award winner, two regional Farm 
Electrification winners and the win- 
ner of the first national Public 
Speaking contest. The State Asso- 
ciation of FFA operates a State Lead- 
ership Training Camp on the Lake 
of the Ozarks for an eight-week 
period each summer. About 50 per 
cent of the FFA chapters take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to pro- 
vide their local members’ with 
additional leadership activities. 

Since 1948 125 new buildings, or 
remodeled buildings, have been pro- 
vided for local programs. Most of 
these facilities include a classroom, 
shop, storage room, toilet and office. 
The building of such facilities has 
been due to the recognition of the 
need for more room in which to 
conduct a modern farm mechanics 
program. 


Missouri FFA officers stage a series of 
leadership training conferences yearly. 
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Activities such as participation in the Ozark Empire District FFA Fair help stimulate 
interest in the supervised farming programs that vocational agriculture initiates. 


Recognizing the fact that the de- 
velopment of a sound vocational 
education program in agriculture de- 
pends upon close cooperation be- 
tween parent, student and instructor, 
Missouri vocational agriculture in- 
structors plan many activities which 
promote such cooperation. During 
the past year over two hundred 
chapters conducted either a Parents’ 
Night or a Parent-Son Banquet. The 
programs for these events were de- 
veloped to bring about a_ better 
understanding of the total program. 


The local schools through their 
departments of vocational agricul- 
ture assumed the responsibility of 
providing the institutional on-farm 


training programs for the . veterans 
of their community who had re. 
turned to the farm. Since 1946 some 
40,000 veterans have been served. At 
the peak of the program, 16,800 vet- 
erans were enrolled in 775 special 
classes in 232 local vocational agri- 
culture departments. 


Most teachers of vocational agri- 
culture in Missouri are native Mis. 
sourians who are trained at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, and 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City. 
In recent years much emphasis has 
been given to in-service training for 
teachers. Workshops on such sub- 
jects as farm electricity, farm motors, 
tractor operation and maintenance, 





Lancaster, Missouri, students at work in their well equipped farm mechanics shop. 
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achinery repair, welding, concrete 
ork, sheep shearing, cow clipping, 
nd developing teaching aids are 
ynducted in local departments for 
mall groups of teachers. Technical 
iculture personnel for the College 
yf Agriculture and technicians from 
arious companies have assisted the 
rate staff with the instruction. 


Present conditions indicate about 
our areas which need developing in 
he immediate future. These are: 
more adult education, particularly 
vith young farmers; a program to 
each the farm boys now enrolled in 
he small rural high schools; the 
stablishment of two-teacher units in 
shools with large enrollments of 
am boys; and the development of 
pmore adequate guidance program 
o help boys, who do not have oppor- 
ynities to farm, in a better selection 
if high school courses. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Business education in Missouri 
schools is attempting to recognize 
the vocational needs of its students, 
the personal-use value of the field, 
and the general education contribu- 
tion of business subjects. In addition 
i the extensive opportunities for 
business employment in the cities, 
there are widely scattered industries 
and activities over the state which 
also provide employment for stu- 
dents trained in business. 


For the school year of 1955-56, the 
Missourt School Directory lists 908 
business and distributive education 
teachers (full time and part time) 
in the public schools. The directory 
indicates 579 school districts which 


maintain high schools with 623 
schools (junior high, senior high, 
and junior colleges) offering courses 
in business education. In the latest 
published report of the public 
schools in Missouri for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1954, 611 schools were 
oflering courses in typewriting, 508 
in bookkeeping, 471 in shorthand, 
389 in secretarial practice, and 335 in 
general business. Other courses 
listed as offered in Missouri schools 
were: business arithmetic, business 
law, business English, office practice, 
salesmanship, business machines, 
business economics, advertising, and 
penmanship and _ spelling. The 
Missouri system of classification of 
schools recognizes business education 
a an integral part of the school 
program. 

Seven state institutions have teach- 
er-training curricula for business 
teachers. Other senior colleges and 
universities in the state also have 
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Above and right, 
distributive educa- 
students of 
Joplin Junior Col- 
lege on the job. 


tion 


programs which prepare for business 
teaching. A total of 100 business 
teachers (majors and minors) were 
graduated from Missouri colleges 
and universities last year. 

The business teachers in Missouri 
are engaged in working toward bet- 
ter unification of their activities as 
a professional group. They have 
been examining and studying stand- 
ards of preparation for business 
teaching. They are also in the early 
planning stages of revising the state 
course of study under the direction 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. An annual state-wide spring 
conference for business teachers is 
held in March of each year. This is 
in addition to a fall departmental 
meeting occurring at the time of the 
general meeting of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. 


DIST RIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Vocational distributive education 
is a program designed to give train- 
ing to those individuals who sell 
services or commodities. The first 
educational effort in the field of dis- 
tributive education in the state of 
Missouri was with evening classes for 
employed distributive workers. The 
high school work experience educa- 
tional program is a very important 


Today 83 teacher coordinators 
in Missouri supervise 1,403 
high school boys and girls 
who are training in distribu- 
tive education, cooperative 
programs that are designed 
to “benefit mutually both 
employers and employees.” 


part of the high school curriculum. 
It provides an opportunity for the 
school and the community to work 
together in meeting the training 
needs of youth. Today in the State 
of Missouri there are 83 teacher- 
coordinators supervising 1,403 high 
school boys and girls training in dis- 
tribution in the cooperative educa- 
tional program. The cooperative 
training program is supervised by a 
teacher-coordinator thus assuring the 
highest possible educational values. 
Preparing more youth and adults to 
enter the field of distribution is a 
challenge to the teachers in the dis- 
tributive education program. 


An increasing interest has been 
shown in the state by the retail hard- 
ware people, farm implement peo- 
ple, restaurant people, and others in 
adult training programs. Some of 
the typical areas in which courses 
are offered on the adult level are: 
management, supervision, job  in- 
struction, human relations, and sales- 
manship. Every effort is being made 
in Missouri to promote a sound pro- 
gram in the field of distribution and 
to carry out the aims of the distribu- 
tive education program which are: 
to improve service to the customer, 
to develop pride in our young peo- 
ple, to understand the democratic 
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Many home economists find work in the field interesting as well as rewarding. 
Here a group of girls learn how to plan, prepare and serve good family meals. 


system of enterprise, and to benefit 
mutually both employees and em- 
ployers in the field of distribution. 


GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Missouri educators have recog- 
ized the need for good guidance serv- 
ices if the instructional program is 
to be effective. Organized guidance 
programs in a few Missouri schools 
date back to 1925. However, it was 
not until 1940 when the State De- 
partment of Education established 
supervision for guidance services that 
many schools made provision for or- 
ganized programs. Guidance is now 
a vital part of the classification sys- 
tem for schools in Missouri. The 
classification reports indicate that 
during the 1947-48 school year, 72 
people were paid $70,055 for 179 
periods per day for guidance work. 
Only 10 of these people were certi- 
fied as counselors. In 1953-54, 297 
people were paid $699,382 for 1,112 
periods per day for guidance work. 
One hundred sixty-four of these peo- 
ple were certified as counselors. 

Guidance services in Missouri 
schools have three specific functions: 
providing teachers with information 
about their students and about the 
occupational world of work in order 
that they may teach effectively in 
accordance with the needs, abilities, 
and limitations of their students and 
in keeping with realistic require- 
ments of various occupations; pro- 
viding students with information 
about themselves and about voca- 
tions in order that they may be in 
a position to make the most effective 
use of whatever abilities they possess, 
in terms of the available curricular 
and co-curricular offerings and of 
realistic requirements of various oc- 


cupations; and providing the school 
administration with information re- 
garding the needs of students and 
with the demands of vocations in the 
local community, the state, and the 
nation in order that the local com- 
munity may be informed and neces- 
sary improvements in the school 
program may be initiated. Such a 
program of guidance permits better 
selection of students for vocational 
training, more effective instruction, 
and more realistic choices in terms 
of the requirements of and oppor- 
tunities in various vocations. 


HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


There is a growing emphasis at 
all levels and in all areas of home- 
making for a “family centered”’ pro- 
gram in Missouri. Homemaking in 
both elementary and secondary 
schools of today is fast losing its 
connotation of being cooking and 
sewing, and is becoming a vitalized 
“family-centered” program. Family- 
centered teaching includes shared 
homemaking. As homemaking edu- 
cation achieves its over-all purposes 


for helping individuals become bet. 
ter family members and better home. 
makers, it makes a basic contribution 
to a better world. The satisfactions 
received by individuals in actually 
doing things in homemaking do 
more toward enabling them to con. 
tribute to happy home situations 
than any number of pages outlined 
from a text or reference book. 


During the present school year, 
we have 322 functioning vocational 
homemaking departments in the 
high schools of Missouri. This is the 
largest number of programs in his. 
tory. These programs are well co. 
ordinated with the total educational 
program of the high school, and are 
being conducted in a manner de. 
signed to meet the needs and inter. 
ests of the boys and girls in the vari. 
ous communities. Fifty per cent of 
the senior high schools are offering 
vocational homemaking at the pres. 
ent time. Our chief problem today 
is the lack of fully qualified teachers 
to fill the many requests for voca. 
tional approvals. 


Our program in homemaking is 
broad in scope and can easily be 
adapted to meet the needs and inter- 
ests of the students. The program 
includes units of work in home and 
family; care and guidance of chil- 
dren; home care of the sick; home 
safety; wise use of time, money, and 
energy; selection, construction, and 
renovation of clothing; home beauti- 
fication; food production and preser- 
vation; selection, preparation, buy- 
ing, and serving family foods. 


The day school program, our ma- 
jor responsibility, continues to grow 
from year to year. A total of 333 
teachers are teaching in 303 high 
schools. The enrollment in our high 
school homemaking classes 
18,883. This represents an increase 
over the previous year. High school 
boys are becoming more and more 
interested in homemaking education. 


Training in adult homemaking may open the doors to an unlimited number of fields. 
These ladies are interested in learning how to make hats in an expert fashion. 
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They have an enrollment of 204. 
family living is a most interesting 
and worthwhile course for both boys 
and girls. Every girl enrolled in the 
homemaking classes, plans and car- 
ries to completion a series of out-of- 
school experiences which enable her 
io make practical application of her 
raining. There were 20,478 visits 
made to the homes by the teachers 
of the state to supervise this part 
of the training program. 


Homemaking education classes for 
adults are included as a part of the 
jotal program in many communities 
and centers. During the school year 
(96 teachers taught the adult classes 
that served 10,252 men and women. 


The Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica with 13,026 chapter members and 
the New Homemakers of America 
with 322 chapter members are the 
organizations for students studying 
homemaking in the junior and sen- 
ior high schools. As integral parts 
of the program, they offer an oppor- 
unity for further development of 
pupil initiative in planning and car- 
rying out activities related to the 
home and family. These organiza- 


tions bring together groups inter- 
ested in and working toward better 
home and family living, provide op- 
portunities to share in solving prob- 
lems important to home life, and 
increase opportunities for develop- 
ment of leadership. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The term industrial education as 
used in Missouri is a broad generic 
one and applies to education that is 
concerned with living and working 
in an industrialized society. Two 
distinct yet closely related phases are 
recognized and provide for: the gen- 
eral education phase or industrial 
arts, which has as its purpose provid- 
ing background, exploration and 
interpretation of industry; and the 
vocational phase which serves the 
purpose of training for employment 
and of extending skill and knowl- 
edge for those already employed in 
trade and industrial pursuits. Close 
correlation of the general phase with 
the vocational phase of industrial 
education is considered of great im- 
portance and has been a character- 
istic of the program in this state for 
a number of years. This correlation 


is indicated by the chart which is 
used as a guide in developing a full 
program of industrial education in 
a school. 


Vocational industrial teacher train- 
ing is provided at the University of 
Missouri, Lincoln University, and by 
local teacher trainers in Kansas City 
and St. Louis. The above named 
institutions also train teachers of in- 
dustrial arts as do each of the five 
state supported colleges. In 1945 
there were 100 schools offering in- 
dustrial arts. In 1955 this number 
was well over 300 with 575 teachers 
providing instruction to more than 
42,000 students. This same period 
has been characterized by the addi- 
tion of many new buildings and 
much improvement in physical facil- 
ities in general. 


Trade preparatory training for 
school age youth is provided for by 
day trade classes and part-time co- 
operative programs. Ten cities of 
the state have trade schools, or offer 
trade training as a part of the com- 
prehensive high school. Two schools, 
the St. Louis County Vocational and 
Lead Belt Vocational, operate on an 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
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The above graphic material is presented to suggest courses, sequence, grade placement and relationship of subjects in an industrial education curriculum. 
The arrows indicate patterns of movement of the student through the program. It is understood that any individual student will take more than one curricu- 
lar area and, in most cases, more than one subject in an area. 
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3,500 all-day students are enrolled. offered 
Recent developments in trade edu- garmen 
cation has been the tendency to pro- pressing 
vide new and improved facilities. Whil 
With one or two exceptions new plished 
buildings have been built or exist- probler 
ing facilities have been greatly im- in low 
Trade preparatory training for school age youth in Missouri abe yd the art few ro - : he ro fo 
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ful work in vocational drafting class. 





sented 

annive} 

ordina 

this 
Since its beginning in 1934 part- 

time cooperative training of a diver- School. 

sified type has grown rapidly. It met attend 

a need for trade training in the many will rez 

towns of medium size in the state 

where the establishment of trade 

schools has been impractical and 

where the number to be trained in 

any one occupation is small. Train- 

ing in 60 trade and service occupa- 

tions is provided by this program in 

the state. Seventy-six coordinators 

teach and supervise 1,500 student 

learners. There is a demand and 

need for further expansion of this 

program which at present is limited 

by the lack of qualified coordinators. 

Trade and industrial education for 

adults has always been an important 

part of the program in Missouri. 

Classes were in operation in St. Louis 

prior to the enactment of the Smith- 

Hughes Law. This type of trade and 

industrial education has been grow- 

ing in importance and emphasis in 

recent years. 


Through part-time trade exten- 
sion related instruction is provided 
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to 2,600 apprentices working at 20 
trades. This number shows substan- 
tial increase from year to year. Ex- 
tension training for journeymen 
workers in many occupations is pro- 
vided in Evening Trade Extension 
dasses. Enrollments this year in this 
program will reach well over 6,000 
which includes some 2,000 rural elec- 
ification linemen and an equal 
number of practical nurses who are 
taking refresher training. Type “C” 
or technical programs will this year 
enroll approximately 1,500 individu- 
als. These programs are of two types: 
those of one or more years duration 
as the preparatory training for prac- 
tical nurses and short period train- 
ing courses for operation in special- 
ved industries. Two approved 
schools of practical nursing are in 
operation and more will be estab- 
lished to meet the increased need. 
Short intensive courses are being 
offered for operator training in the 
garment, aircraft and cleaning and 
pressing industries. 

While much has been accom- 
plished there are still many major 
problems, such as: trade education 
in low income areas; related instruc- 
tion for apprentices in areas where 
total number is small; support and 
expansion of area schools and many 
others. 

With pride the JourNAL has pre- 
sented the saluate to AVA’s golden 
anniversary convention state. Co- 
ordinated with it and beginning on 
this page is the story of the new 
John O'Fallon Technical High 
School. AVA members who plan to 
attend the 50th vocational meeting 
will read this story with interest. 


Vocational and practical arts students participate in a panel that is a feature of 
the annual meeting for vocational educators held at the University of Missouri. 
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Guest Editorial, by 
Hubert Wheeler 


(continued from page 2) 


eral money amounted to 21 per cent. 
These figures are based on a total 
expenditure of more than $4,180,000 
which includes $700,000 of local 
money spent for guidance services. 

When the Smith-Hughes Act was 
passed by Congress and was signed 
by the President on February 23, 
1917, the Missouri General Assembly 
was in session. The General Assem- 
bly immediately passed enabling 
legislation to permit Missouri to 
share in the vocational education 
program. Missouri legislators have 
since kept pace with changing legis- 
lation and the changing needs of 
our society. 

In administering vocational educa- 
tion, the Missouri State Department 
of Education has been interested in 
making vocational education an in- 
tegral part of the total educational 
program. Vocational education is a 
part of the Division of Instruction 
in the State Department of Educa- 
tion with the Director of Vocational 
Education being the Assistant Com- 
missioner for Instruction. This has 
permitted the development of a close 
relationship among all instructional 
services. 

Missouri is proud to be host to the 
American Vocational Association’s 
Golden Anniversary Convention. My 
staff and I, along with the Conven- 
tion staff in St. Louis, will do every- 
thing possible to make this an out- 
standing occasion. We invite all 
who may need assistance to let us 
be of service to them. 


St. Louis Names 
New Technical 
High School for 
John O'Fallon 


S T. Louis, Host city for the Golden 

Anniversary Convention, has 
long been a center for vocational 
and technical training. The pace is 
not slowing down. On the contrary 
acceleration is the word to describe 
vocational training in this midwest- 
ern city. The John O'Fallon Tech- 
nical High School will open its doors 
to students on September 4, 1956. 
Dedication exercises will be held 
September 27. As AVA’ers descend 
upon St. Louis, they will find the 
new school in session and awaiting 
visits from them. They are extended 
a most cordial invitation. 

The students who will attend this 
new technical high school—all 2600 
day-traders and a large adult enroll- 
ment are fortunate. Here they will 
study in a most modern structure 
completely equipped with new and 
modern equipment. 


The Beginnings of V ocational- 
Technical Education in St. Louis 


Henry Ames, a pioneer St. Louis- 
an, wrote in his will “. . . and pay 
over to Washington University for 
the use of the O'Fallon Polytechnic 
Institute the sum of $100,000.” 


Henry Ames believed in the fu- 
ture usefulness of the institute. He 
had watched it grow from its start 
as the Eliot Seminary in 1853. His 
friend was Colonel John O'Fallon 
for whom the school was renamed 
in 1854. 

These men and other leading citi- 
zens favored this school which was 
dedicated to the purpose “of provid- 
ing the means of a thorough and 
complete education with particular 
view to practical usefulness.’”” Thus 
was the beginning of St. Louis’ first 
vocational school. 

The movement gained national 
recognition when Congress passed 
the Land Grant Act in 1862, enabl- 
ing the federal government to pro- 
vide public lands upon which the 
various states were to establish col- 
leges of agriculture and mechanical 
arts. During the passing years the 
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O’Fallon Institute served and grew. 
By 1868 Washington University had 
erected a new building for the In- 
stitute at a cost of $500,000. This 
high cost brought on problems that 
indicated that the educational pur- 
poses of the Institute might be 
slighted. So the trustees of Washing- 
ton University offered to sell the new 
building and to give the legacy of 
$100,000, bequeathed by Henry 
Ames, to the St. Louis Board of Pub- 
lic Schools for the total price of 
$280,000. This special price includ- 
ed an agreement in writing that the 
Board should provide “technical 
and _ technological instruction for 
those engaged in and preparing for 
mechanical or other pursuits,” and 
should associate the name of Henry 
Ames with such educational purpose 
forever. The board agreed, bought, 
and assumed its new obligation. 


Since most of the students worked 
during the day, evening school 
classes were scheduled, the first term 
opening on October 29, 1868. Cal- 
vin M. Woodward, later known as 
the “father of manual training” be- 
cause of his work in establishing the 
St. Louis Manual Training School 
in 1879, was the first Principal. Dr. 
Woodward had become associated 
with the Washington University and 
with its cooperation he was able to 
start the manual training school. 
His work as Principal of the O’Fal- 
lon Polytechnic Institute, however, 
was restrained by a lack of under- 
standing from his superiors. 

By 1890 the St. Louis Board of 
Education thought well enough of 
Dr. Woodward’s manual training 
school to authorize an experimental 
manual training class at the L’Ouver- 
ture Elementary School. It was only 
a short time before this kind of edu- 


cation was recognized as worthwhile 
and grade school classes in sewing, 
printing, shorthand, and shoemak- 
ing were made available to the chil- 
dren of the citizens of St. Louis. 

Several years later, in 1892, the 
first business courses for high school 
pupils were introduced by Central 
High School. The two courses of- 
fered were bookkeeping and short- 
hand. In 1904 the McKinley and 
Heatman High Schools began to 
offer manual training and domestic 
science courses to high school pupils 
in St. Louis. Highly significant to 
vocational education—not only in St. 
Louis, but on a national scale—was 
the establishment in 1907 of the 
David Ranken, fr. School of Mechan- 
ical Trades. 

These are excerpts from the will of 
David Ranken, Jr.: 
“Whereas, for many years I have 
been impressed with the facts that 
too little attention is given to the 
instruction of boys in the mechani- 
cal trades. I am satisfied that 
there is need of an institution the 
object of which shall be education 
and instruction in the ordinary 
mechanical trades and in which 
boys, especially, may be taught the 
dignity of labor. . . . I have there- 
fore formed an intention of endow- 
ing an institution in the City of St. 
Louis ... in which boys and men 
may be trained to habits of industry 
and economy... .” 


About John O'Fallon 


John O'Fallon, born September 
17, 1791, near Louisville, Missouri, 
spent his childhood there with 
his father, a Revolutionary War 
Hero, and his mother, a gentle and 
joyous woman. When John was 21, 
the War of 1812 broke out and he 





enlisted in the United States Army. 
During the war, O'Fallon took part 
in many campaigns and was com- 
missioned to the rank of colonel for 
his splendid service. After the war, 
however, he resigned from the army 
and became a contractor of army 
supplies in the City of St. Louis. 
With a shrewd business sense and a 
pleasing personality, he soon devel- 
oped the O’Fallon Contracting Firm 
into a very prosperous business. 
Mr. O'Fallon, greatly interested in 
his beloved St. Louis, saw need for 
many improvements that he could 
make possible through his stable 
financial position. Mr. O’Fallon’s 
plan of improving the city went into 
action when he donated land and 
endowment funds for the Institute 
which was to bear his name, in 1855. 
The Institute was to be named the 
“O'Fallon Polytechnic Institute” as a 
“becoming expression of respect for 
Colonel O’Fallon....” 
Honored Twice in 100 Years 


In 1955, through action of the St. 
Louis Board of Education, Colonel 
O’Fallon was honored the second 
time when America’s newest techni- 
cal school was named for him. 
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Let first things be first... 


and for the vocational teacher 


Vocational education in this coun- 
iy became official with the passage 
of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. Be- 
fore that time several widely separate 
attempts at vocational education had 
ben made. They were of necessity 
ial and error efforts. They served 
wo important purposes. They foc- 
wed attention on a great need in this 
country for changes in its over-all 
program of education. A second but 
equally important purpose they 
erved was the development of a 
mall but potent group of leaders 
in the new movement called voca- 
tional education. — 

It was no accident that when the 
§mith-Hughes Act was passed it 
ceated a Federal Board for Voca- 
tion Education composed of laymen. 
Jt was no accident that, when this 
board faced the responsibility of in- 
trpreting and implementing this 
new and epoch making educational 
legislation, it should turn for leader- 
ship to this small group of leaders, 
the only people in the country who 
had any experience within the pur- 
view of the Act. They came out of 
the earlier attempts at vocational 
education. 

These leaders, using their own 
homespun chart and compass, pro- 
ceeded wisely as is attested by the 
fact that four supplemental Acts 
have been passed and the program 
has grown from a flatfooted standing 
start in 1917 to the program of im- 
Measurable worth it is today. 


They succeeded because they 
worked in intimate cooperation with 
leaders in Labor, Industry, and Agri- 
culture. These lay leaders knew 
what was needed and why changes 
were needed. Together they had the 
courage to face and contend with 
Opposition. 

From the beginning, there were 
some educators who feared for the 
integrity and respectability and sac- 
redness of the whole educational 
effort. This thing called vocational 
education was without caste. It was 
untouchable. One such person de- 
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By C. M. MILLER 
former Kansas 
State Director 
of Vocational 


Education 


clared publicly that, “This thing 
called vocational education is a wild 
horse loose on the educational range 
and must be brought into the 
corral.” 

Fortunately educators, in the 
main, enthusiastically welcomed this 
newcomer as a part of the solution 
to some of their educational prob- 
lems. These have made it possible 
for vocational education to survive 
and grow and become useful. They 
have given generously of time and 
energy and courage. 

There are some in _ vocational 
education who have fallen under 
the spell of reactionary educators. 
They are not certain that they be- 
lieve in the thing they are doing. 
They think maybe it is not really 
education. They are willing to com- 
promise vocational education stand- 
ards for educational respectability. 
Some of them will barter standards 
for job security. They will accept 
half a loaf when only a whole loaf 
has any value. 


We have never known a leader in 
vocational education who would 
willingly condone slovenliness of 
speech or flabbiness of thought, or 
social inadequacy, but the vocational 
teacher spreads himself too thin if 
he assumes responsibility for teach- 
ing all the things youth needs to 
know. The vocational teacher can 
only do his proportionate share along 
with the other teachers in the school 
in this regard. All vocational teachers 
within our acquaintance have always 
done this. Furthermore, leaders in 
industrial education have always 
advocated that somewhere near one- 


SKILLS ARE FIRST” 


fourth of the time in a trade class 
be used for teaching general and 
specific related information. 

The vocational teacher may as 
well ask the general educator to 
teach vocational skills as to accept 
responsibility for covering the whole 
educational waterfront himself. 


So long as we cluster our lives 
around such gadgets as radio and 
television, automatic water heaters, 
food freezers, refrigerators, automo- 
biles, planes and trains, we are con- 
sumers of skills. We shall depend on 
industry to furnish -all these gadgets 
so skillfully made that they never 
fail us. Industry is the vocational 
teacher’s market for his product, and 
it must be good. 

President Eisenhower said in a 
letter which had wide circulation in 
this country during his campaign, 
“The wealth of the world is created 
by the work of skilled hands on raw 
material.” Skills must be important. 


At the city gate of a manufactur- 
ing city a sign prominently displayed 
tells the traveler, “What Chester 
Makes—Makes Chester.” Adapting 
the thought to vocational educa- 
tion, it is true that “What voca- 
tional education makes—makes_ vo- 
cational education.” 

We are convinced that Congress 
did not pass four acts supplemental 
to the Smith-Hughes Act and con- 
tinue to increase appropriations for 
vocational education to teach effec- 
tive speaking or proper emotional 
adjustments, or “‘How to win friends 
and influence people” but the skills 
of various trades. It might be well to 
refresh our memories with respect to 
this by referring to the 1952-1953- 
1954 reports of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of 
Labor on Education. 

Anything except the teaching of 
skills by the vocational teacher 
should be incidental and should not 
be at the expense of the development 
of skill competency. 

Let first things be first, and for 
the vocational teacher skills are first. 
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W 7 E HAVE LONG BEEN aware of the 

need for industrial arts youth 
clubs in Louisiana. As State Super- 
visor, I have had so many inquries 
about national clubs for industrial 
arts students that we decided to 
form our own organization. Since 
there was no national organization, 
per se, ours might well be the pat- 
tern for one. A committee was 
formed to draw up a constitution 
and by-laws. After three years of 
work, a constitution and by-laws 
were adopted. 


First Club 


Lawrence Wiltz, instructor of in- 
dustrial arts at Melville High School, 
was appointed Chairman of the Con- 
stitution Committee and organized 
the first club at his school. Melville 
High School today enjoys one of the 
most active memberships of any of 
the Louisiana clubs. Starting with 
13 members in 1953, the Melville 
High School unit has grown to a 
present membership of 21. This 
chapter has not only enjoyed the 
privilege of being first in the state, 
but it has also served as a laboratory 
unit for other clubs. 

This activity was so enthusiastical- 
ly received by the students of Mel- 
ville High School that they imme- 
diately wanted to identify them- 
selves. They selected jackets and 
adopted their own emblem. Wiltz 
designed the emblem and made ar- 
rangements for the manufacture of 
the jackets and emblems. Although 
the emblem has not been adopted 
state-wide, it has great merit; and 
there is every indication that many 
of its features will be incorporated 
in the state-adopted emblem. The 
constitution and by-laws were adopt- 
ed last November. 


A Principal 
Adds His Approval 


“We feel that we are very fortun- 
ate to have an industrial arts club 
chapter in our school. We also feel 
that its program contributes to the 
development of the practical side of 
the pupil’s educational growth and 
development. The practical applica- 
tion of math and the teaching of 
boys to work with their hands are 
probably the finest contributions,” 
said Gordon Bordelon, Principal of 
Melville High School. 


I have always believed that when 
a program wins the praise and the 
approbation of a principal, it must 





Mr. Thomas is State Supervisor of 
Industrial Arts Education in Louisiana. 


. 
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Principal Bordelon, Instructor Wiltz and State Supervisor of Industrial Arts Harry 
Thomas admire the club jacket and emblem used by the Industrial Arts Clubs of La. 


why not follow our lead, says Louisiana 
in describing a statenide network of successful 


Industrial Arts Clubs 


BY H. O. THOMAS 


be contributing to the overall suc- 
cess of the total program of educa- 
tion and training. Therefore, I am 
especially proud to have Mr. Bor- 
delon’s permission to use this quo- 
tation. 


Purposes of 
State Organizations 


The purposes of the organization 
as stated in the Constitution, Article 
II, are as follows: 


General 


To widen and deepen the interest 
and knowledge of students in this 
technological age, to motivate reg: 
ular school work, and to promote 
the industrial arts program in our 
school 
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Specific 

e To develop opportunities for 
the development of leadership 
in social, civic, and school activ- 
ities 
To develop through group ac- 
tion the ability of club mem- 
bers to plan together, organize, 
and carry out worthy club activ- 
ities and projects 
To explore industry and Amer- 
ican industrial civilization 
¢ To promote high standards of 
craftsmanship, scholarship, and 
safety 
To foster a deep respect for the 
dignity of work 
To develop leisure time activi- 
ties and hobbies 

To provide opportunities for 
wholesome recreation 


e To encourage creative expres- 


sion 
e To develop consumer knowl- 
edge 
e To develop desirable habits 


and attitudes 


The Community 
Shows An Interest 


The people of our communities 
have also expressed an appreciation 
and interest in the work that indus- 
trial arts clubs are doing. The in- 
dustrial arts section of the State De- 
partment of Education has offered 
the leadership in the development of 
a program of youth organizations. 
Local industrial arts teachers have 
taken the initiative to promote the 
idea of- clubwork for the definite 
purposes as stated in the Constitu- 
tion. 


The State 
Department’s Role 


State Superintendent of Public 
Education Shelby M. Jackson on nu- 
merous occasions has demonstrated 
his sincere interest in the youth or- 
ganizations of Louisiana. He has 
specifically pointed to the organiza- 
tion, promotion, and development 
of industrial arts clubs as a most 
worthwhile endeavor. 


“A state convention for industrial 
arts clubs is one of our immediate 
goals,”” stated Assistant State Super- 
intendent of. Public Education A. E. 
Robinson. 


As the clubs develop in organiza- 
tion, they also contribute more and 
more to the overall school program. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Industrial arts club are profitable to boys who, as above, participate in club 
meetings and, below, work together to contribute to community civic projects. 





The variety of industrial arts projects that attracts boys is never ending. Here they 
work on guitars, furniture, and lamps. Louisiana students have built treasuries for 
their clubs, help the handicapped and their communities with their handiwork. 
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“for work nell done” 


By VERN FRISCH 


“H EY Dave!” called Phil to his 
pal as he went down the hall; 
“I heard you won a Proficiency 
Award. What’s that?” 


“It’s an award for running 50 
checks in 45 seconds on an adding 
machine with the right answer,” 
Dave replied. 


“Say, that’s terrific; that’s 10 sec- 
onds better than anyone else has 
done!” “Yeah, I guess it is,” said 
Dave. “I wanted to make the best 
record on that machine this year.” 


Dave’s Proficiency Award 


The Proficiency Award is not only 
used in many departments of the of- 
fice practice laboratory, but it is also 
used in all typewriting and short- 
hand classes with a great deal of 
success. 


Students Develop Their Own 
Standards of Performance 


Adding Machines—50 checks 
correctly in 60 seconds 
In the operation of the full- 
keyboard adding machine, students 
realized that an operator ought to 
do 50 checks correctly in at least 60 
seconds for a grade of “A” for the 
test. If the checks are run in 50 to 
55 seconds, a grade of ““A-+-” is given. 
Grades are scaled downward, if a 
student takes longer than 60 seconds 
to run the 50 checks. The same 
standard is applied to the operation 
of the 10-key adding machine. A 
Proficiency Award is given for each 
machine with correct operation un- 
der 60 seconds. 
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Billing Invoices— 
5 invoices in 7 minutes 


Five snap-out carbon sales invoices 
are billed with the electric typewriter 
from handwritten sales tickets. All 
corrections are made neatly with the 
typewriter on the original copy. Car- 
bon copies are corrected with pencil. 
Proficiency Awards are presented for 
five invoices in seven minutes. This 
is also the basis for a grade of “A” 
in the test. 


Dictating Machine 
Transcription 


A Proficiency Award and a grade 
of “A” for the test are given for the 
production of a mailable letter of 
approximately 175 words with one 
carbon copy in 8 minutes which al- 
lows time for about one or two cor- 
rections. This means a production 
of about 50 letters in a 7 hour day. 


Bookkeeping Machine 
Posting 


Using 10 ledger sheets and 25 deb- 
it and credit tickets, a maximum of 
20 minutes time is allowed for cor- 
rect posting and a grade of “A” on 
the test for a Proficiency Award. 


Production T yping 
of Envelopes 


The office practice laboratory un- 
dertakes one big envelope addressing 
job each year for either the Red 
Cross, the Cancer Drive or the Crip- 
pled Children’s Society. This affords 
an opportunity for each student to 
type and handle several hundred en- 
velopes. A standard of addressing 


175 envelopes an hour is the basis 
for giving a Proficiency Award and 
a grade of “A” for this kind of work, 

This standard may vary due to the 
kind of envelope and the typing 
media. In one instance, each name 
and address was taken from a 5x3 
card and typed on the flap side of 
the envelope. “Backfeeding” could 
not be used and each 5x 3 card had 
to be turned over. It was decided 
that 150 envelopes an hour was a 
fair production rate. 


Extended Use of 


Awards and Materials 

Standards of performance are de. 
termined for nearly every operation 
in the laboratory—calculating ma- 
chines, stencil cutting, the typing of 
both salary checks and company 
checks. Proficiency Awards are given 
for the above operations as well as 
for outstanding work in the office 
practice laboratory. For example, a 
student is rotated to the cashier de- 
partment. He is given a Proficiency 
Award if he does a good job in mak- 
ing up and balancing his cash sheets, 
maintaining the checkbook, deposit- 
ing funds in the bank each day and 
reconciling the bank statement. 


Colored chalk notices on the board 
and wall charts listing the names of 
students and their performances in- 
crease interest and drive on the part 
of the workers. Students’ work is 
posted on a bulletin board under the 
caption: For Work Well Done, We 
Salute You! 


What Are Standards? 


There has been very little agree- 
ment regarding office standards, al- 
though much has been said about 
them. Isn’t it a fact that most busi- 
ness offices establish their own pro- 
duction standards? 


Why not be realistic about stand- 
ards in school? Why not let the 
students establish their own stand- 
ards? With help and motivation on 
the part of the instructor and 
through various media like proficien- 
cy awards, board and wall charts 
and signs, students will invariably 
set good standards for their work. In 
fact, students are inclined to set 
higher standards than teachers some- 
times establish. Student work will be 
improved and production standards 
will be raised in an office practice 
laboratory if the instructor can use 
various means to student perform- 
ance and production. 





Mr. Frisch is Chairman of the Business 
Department, New Rochelle High School, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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—— YOU CAME to school to- 
morrow and the homemaking 
department had simply disappeared 
-lock, stock, and barrel—from your 
school building. Suppose the line 
on your students’ daily schedule that 
says, “Homemaking,” had vanished 
like something written there in in- 
visible ink. 


What real difference would it make 
to your community? There lies the 
test of the effectiveness of your home- 
making program. 


No one homemaking program can, 
of course, minister to every need in 
its community. No one teacher can 
find enough strength and resource- 
fulness to guide adequately every 
student who comes within her range. 
But is there enough strength and 
help in you-and your program and 
your department so that those who 
are in your small world would feel 
a terrific resource had been taken 
from them if you and your depart- 
ment were not there? 
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Take beauty, first. Do your stu- 
dents make their school more beauti- 
ful? Does somebody see that flowers 
are in the homemaking department 
daily, and somewhere in the hall? 
Is there an interesting flower ar- 
rangement on the principal's desk? 
Do you encourage your students to 
put flowers and posters and bright 
curtains in the lunchroom? Did they 
help with choosing draperies and 
colors and pictures for the lounge? 
The good homemaking department 
is one where people go constantly for 
help to create beauty in their lives, 
their homes, their clothes. Would 
they miss you for that? 


Would the girls dress as attrac- 
tively? Many a girl depends on a 
good homemaking department to 
help her make twice as many pretty, 
becoming clothes on her budget as 
she could have if she bought them. 
From these skills, she will go on to 
the making of clothes for her fam- 
ily later, the stitching up of pretty 


things for her home, the competent 
choosing of colors, and the creation 


of things just right for her figure, 
her house, her family. The stitchery 
skills are a strength in your program. 
Whether it’s a first year fumbler mak- 
ing an apron, or an advanced student 
doing a three-piece wool suit, or the 
community committee meeting in 
your department to make the cur- 
tains for the parsonage, it’s an im- 
portant area of skill you are helping 
people develop. 


Would people eat as well if your 
department were not there? Have 
you made your students aware that 
nutrition is a power in personality 
development? Do they know that 
what they eat, how well they know 
the “basic seven’”” may make all the 
difference to them now and twenty 
vears from now in whether they are 
healthy, energetic, and happy to be 
around? Does their knowing carry 
over into their making their fam- 
ilies aware of the importance of 
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tood? Do they know, too, that food 
is a social matter, that families 
around a table should have a happy 
time there, that hospitality to friends 
at school and home is one of the 
graces of living? Can they create a 
good meal out of odds and ends, and 
also plan a three-course dinner for 
the Board of Education? Have you 
made them aware of the dignity 
there is in the serving of food, the 
planning of healthful nutrition for 
families, and the happiness of hos- 
pitality extended to family and 
friends? 


It was Brillat-Savarin who said, 
“The discovery of a new dish is more 
important to mankind than the dis- 
covery of a new star.” And the 
jingle-writer delights the ear with 
this: 


“It’s a very odd thing 

Just as odd as can be 

That whatever Miss T eats 
Turns into Miss T.” 


—and determines, in large measure, 
whether Miss T will build herself 
into a happy, useful person, or a 
neurotic, ailing, whiner. 


Are the families in your town liv- 
ing more happily and more demo- 
cratically together because your de- 
partment is there? Have you made 
the wisdom of family planning for 
work, for spending, and for fun 
really mean something in their lives? 
Have you gone in and out their 
homes helping with pupil-parent- 
teacher planning for more colorful 
bedrooms, barbecue cook-outs in the 
backyard, refinishing furniture? Do 
they come to you for advice about 
how to make grandma happier, and 
why Johnny is shy? 


What does your department mean 
to your school? Do the teachers like 
to come down for coffee and a puff 
of privacy, to darn or mend, or flip 
through fashion magazines and fig- 
ure how they can manage a new 
wardrobe, as well as a trip to Europe 
next summer? 


Does your principal feel that his 
public relations will be doing all 
right if you and your students agree 
to take charge of the Board of Edu- 
cation dinner, or serve coffee and 
cake to the PTA? Can he count not 
only on the good food but the warm- 
hearted hospitality of your depart- 
ment? 


Is your place at school a happy 
lace to come? Do human beings 
eel welcome and wanted, important 
and interesting there? Do you reach 
out to shore up the weak spots that 


* 


all others have now and then? Do 
students quicken their steps coming 
you-ward? Can you be strong when 
strength is needed, and gentle when 
gentleness will help? Is your pro- 
gram conerned with such intangibles 
as the removal of fears and the 
stengthening of courage? 


Do your students depend on you 
for guidance and counsel in their 
personal lives, from what to talk 
about to a new date to whether they 
should become homemaking teach- 
ers themselves? Is there a free-flow- 
ing two-way communication between 
you? Do you listen as much as you 
talk? Do you help them to find the 
best way instead of telling them your 
idea of what the best way is? Are 
you learning, too, while you are 
teaching? 


Can your community count on 
you as a strong person in its living 
patterns? Can you be counted on to 
do your share of the communit 
work? 

Are you making the folks in your 
small world aware that the voca- 
tional education program brings 
homemaking learnings to them? Are 
you professionally proud of your 
way of making a living? Would you 
choose it again? 


Then if anything happened to 
your Department, if it should not 
be there tomorrow morning, your 
community should put crepe on the 
spot where it was, for your com- 
munity would have suffered a gen- 
uine loss in you. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS CLUBS 
(Continued from page 15) 


In speaking with teachers of other 
subjects in the individual schools, 
we learned that industrial arts clubs 
have helped many boys maintain 
better than satisfactory scholastic 
averages. 


Membership Requirements 


In terms of requirements for mem- 
bership, the standards are set within 
the reach of every boy, and yet they 
are sufficiently high for him to enjoy 
a feeling of success and the benefits 
of belonging and being wanted. In- 
dustrial arts clubs meet twice a 
month. As new members are re- 
ceived, their names are placed on 
one of the teeth of a giant “gear.” 
Thereafter, each member is repre- 
sented in the roster by a “gear 
tooth.” 


The symbolic part that each mem- 
ber plays in the success of the indus- 


trial arts clubs has inspired severaj 
boys to continue their interes: on q 
college level. Today, there arc many 
young men following an inc ustria] 
arts curriculum as a result of the ip. 
spiration they found in the | ouisj. 
ana industrial arts clubs. 


Democratic Meetings 


Each meeting is conducted «cord. 
ing to parliamentary procedures, 
The president presides, and the se. 
lection of projects, the assessment of 
dues, if any, and all other activities 
are agreed upon in a democratic 
fashion. The industrial arts instruc. 
tor is present for all the meetings 
and acts as a sponsor for the club in 
its school and community activities, 


Project for 
the Handicapped 


Among the most interesting state 
projects was that of Melville High 
School, where a physically handi- 
capped child was benefitted through 
the construction of a special support- 
ing apparatus. This made it possible 
for the child to have greater mobil- 
ity and independence, even though 
handicapped. 


Money Making 
Projects 


Several money making projects, in- 
cluding a social dance, the sale of 
merchandise procured on a whole. 
sale basis, and the individual sale 
of their own handicraft, all contrib- 
uted to building up the treasury of 
a club. But, more important, funds 
that are raised by the clubs are dedi- 
cated to broadening the educational 
opportunities of club members in 
terms of travel and information. 
They are encouraged to improve 
their knowledge and understanding 
of their country. Extensive field trips 
are not unusual. They are educa- 
tional and recreational in nature. 


It’s Only the 
Beginning 

We in Louisiana feel that we are 
on the threshold of the development 
of one of the finest youth programs 
in the nation. We realize that there 
is much yet to be done. Our clubs 
are just beginning. We do, however, 
feel that we are starting from a firm 
foundation, and that the philosophy 
behind the promotion of industrial 
arts youth clubs is sound. Enthus 
iasm and interest are high. 

Wish us good luck, for we hope to 
make great strides from here on out 
with the 
Louisiana. 
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REATIVE THINKING—the use of im- 
Er censiatn to find the best solu- 
tions for important problems—has 
great significance in our society to- 
day. The imaginative power of peo- 
le is one of the world’s great 
resources as yet largely untapped. For 
this reason, schools and businesses 
have rushed into this field—and 
found some of the results most 
gratilying. Educational programs 
for stimulating creative thinking 
teach people how to make better use 
of their imaginations. 

An example of an educational pro- 
gam is General Electric’s eighteen- 
year-old Creative Engineering _Pro- 
gram. This is an intensive eighteen- 
month training program designed to 
give a select group of young product 
designers a creative approach to solv- 
ing engineering problems. Within 
the past two years companies such as 
b. F. Goodrich, Radio Corporation 
of America, and A. C. Spark Plug 
Division of General Motors have 
begun experimentation in creative 
programs. 


All work in the stimulation of 
creativity has not taken place in 
business, however. The American 
universities have also participated 
actively in this area. Creative courses 
in engineering are being taught at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. General courses designed to 
stimulate personal creativity, not in 
a particular field, are being offered 
by Boston University, Columbia Uni- 
versity, University of Rochester, and 
others. In addition, seminar courses 
on creativity of one to two weeks 
duration have been offered by M.1.T. 
and the University of Pennsylvania. 
In these seminars businessmen, psy- 
chologists, and teachers discuss crea- 
tivity, ‘review new contributions to 
the field, and exchange ideas on its 
place and uses. 

A Creative Retailing Institute was 
conducted at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Distributive education per- 
sonnel played a prominent part. 
About 100 top training people from 
all parts of this country and from 
Switzerland, England, and Italy at- 
tended. 

It would be well for vocational 
education people to examine this 
new idea in education and to give 
some thought to its implications. 

Creative thinking is a means of 
generating ideas. As a person grows 
older and has more experiences ‘in 
life and business, he is apt to develop 
critical ability at the expense of 
creative ability. Creative potential 
is stifled—yet it is one of man’s and 
business’s most precious talents. Cre- 
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Creative Thinking 


—An wmportant new 


ative thinking is concerned with the 
development of the ability to visual- 
ize, foresee and to produce ideas. 

Individuals can build up their 
ability to think up ideas. It is a 
matter of concentration and _prac- 
tice, like any other skill. Yet it can 
pay back dividends many times over 
in the form of good business ideas, 
profits and success. Here are ways 
an individual can develop this skill: 

Some of the tricks— 

Pick a problem and isolate it— 
state it in its simplest terms. 

Try everything—the more ideas the 
better—quantity breeds quality. 

Try to produce an association of 
ideas. 

Get rid of any judicial, critical, or 
emotional blocks. 

Some of the aids— 

Take notes and use check lists. 

Carry a pad and pencil wherever 
you go. 

Set a deadline. Set a quota. 

Make dates with yourself. 

Quiz yourself for ideas. 

If at all possible, creative thinking 
should be done in groups rather than 
by individuals. 

It has been scientifically proved 
that ideas come quicker and better 
when creative thinking is done by a 
group. In one twelve-minute session, 
a group of eight men produced 40 
suggestions for a retailing firm. 

Judicial judgment is ruled out— 
criticism of ideas must be withheld 
until later. 

“Free Wheeling” is welcomed—the 
wilder the ideas, the better—it is 
easier to tame down than think up. 

Quantity is wanted—the greater 
the number of ideas the more likeli- 
hood of good ones. 

Combination and improvement 
are sought—in addition to contribut- 
ing ideas of their own, panel mem- 
bers should suggest how suggestions 
by others could be turned into better 
ideas or how two or more ideas could 
be combined into a still better idea. 

Some of the techniques— 

Appoint a brainstorm panel chair- 
man. 

Invite 12 to 15 people from all 
levels of your organization. 

Send out a memo 2 days before 
the meeting. 


teaching tool 
for v0-ed! 


By SAMUEL W. CAPLAN 


Serve a meal before the meeting. 

Record all ideas. 

Classify and edit all ideas. 

Evaluate all the ideas. 

Creative thinking is not a panacea 
for all ills or a substitute for other 
forms of education. It is an addi- 
tional teaching tool. Its importance 
lies in the fact that it provides an 
opportunity for people to make use 
of one of the most precious talents— 
the ability to produce ideas. They 
will be better prepared to cope with 
the problems of their personal lives 
and the problems of their callings. 

Young people as well as adults 
should attend classes in creative 
thinking. According to those who 
have taught such courses, “the person 
trained in the creative process has a 
greater chance of developing worth- 
while innovations than the person 
without such specialized training.” 
Certainly it is the youngsters who 
are endowed with vigorous imagina- 
tion. Unintentionally, their elders 
too often discourage this talent. Why 
shouldn’t we encourage, rather than 
rebuff this creative potential? 

Adult courses in creative thinking 
can and should be offered through 
vocational education sources. They 
will of necessity result in workers 
“better fitted for useful employ- 
ment.” Creative thinking courses for 
retailers have been offered under 
distributive education auspices in 
Pennsylvania and have met with 
good acceptance. Many retailers have 
returned from these classes to start 
group thinking programs within 
their own organizations. 

Creative thinking has great appli- 
cation for vocational education. It 
can be an important teaching tool. 





Mr. Caplan is Chief, Distributive Edu- 
cation for the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Education and teaches at 
the University of Pittsburgh and Temple 
University. 
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THE IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS OF 


Advisory & Joint Apprenticeship Committees 


AX ONE OF THE TRADE and industrial 
meetings during the 1954 AVA 
Convention in San Francisco the 
need for an understanding of the 
terms advisory committees and joint 
apprenticeship committees became 
very evident. 


Some people were using the two 
terms without discrimination and, 
as a result, the discussion suffered. 


In a recent bulletin prepared for 
instructors at the Edison Technical 
School, the important differences be- 
tween these two groups were dis- 
cussed—and salient points are offered 
here for all trade and industrial per- 
sonnel. 


Before I proceed to discuss the dis- 
tinctions that seem to be so critically 
needed I want to explain that the 
Edison’Technical School is essential- 
ly a vocational school as far as its 
day trade classes are concerned. Stu- 
dents spend seven hours a day in 
class to acquire from an instructor 
who is a journeyman the training 
necessary for entering a trade. 


In order to describe and explain 
the functions of advisory committees 
and joint apprenticeship committees 
I will outline the Edison Technical 
School’s policies in relation to these 
vital groups. 


There are several types of advisory 
committees. They include: 


e The general advisory committee 
for a vocational education program 
as a whole. At Edison we had a com- 
mittee of this type in operation only 
for the national defense and war 
production training programs. Cur- 
rently we have a general advisory 
committee at the state level. 





Mr. Dickerman is Principal of the 
Edison Technical School, Broadway and 
East Pine St., Seatlle 22, Washington, 
and Director of Vocational Education 
for Seattle’s Public Schools. 
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ARE EXPLAINED IN THIS TIMELY ARTICLE By 
A LOCAL DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


BY H. E. DICKERMAN 


e The advisory committee for an 
industry, or related industries, such 
as the metal trades or the building 
trades. At Edison we have made use 
of this type of committee in connec- 
tion with building plans. 


e The advisory committee for a 
Specific craft or occupation. At Edi- 
son we regularly have such commit- 
tees for both our day trade classes 
and our trade extension classes. 


Advisory committees for a specific 
craft will be discussed here, as they 
operate at Edison. 


THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR A SPECIFIC CRAFT 


Selection of committee members is 
always handled in such a way as to 
give equal representation to labor 
and management. When the trade 
is represented locally by a union it 
is our practice to ask the union offi- 
cials to name the employee members 
of the committee. If there is an asso- 
ciation of employers we ask the offi- 
cials to name the employer members. 
In some school systems, especially 
smaller ones, these arrangements are 
made by the director of vocational 
education. At Edison, the matter is 
handled by the staff member who is 
responsible for the supervision of 
training in that particular field. 


Activities 


The advisory committee is asked to 
advise the school in such matters as: 
Starting training in a given field, 
recommendation of _ instructors, 
course content, policy in doing ac- 
tual work for customers, number of 
trainees to be enrolled (and thus the 
number of workers to be turned 
out), equipment and _ instructional 
materials to be used, building re- 
quirements and shop layout, the se- 
lection of students, and any other 
matter in which the committee may 
wish to advise the school or in which 
the school may wish to ask its advice. 


Advantages 


The advantages that accrue from 
the operation of advisory commit- 
tees are many, both for the school 
and for the trade. The principal one 
of course lies in our having the 
benefit of the long experience of the 
members. We have found them to 
be so valuable that we hardly see 
how a satisfactory program could be 
carried on without them. Some of 
their outstanding contributions: 


e They help create understanding of 
our objectives and problems. 


e They create understanding of the 
benefits of vocational education to 
the trade. 


e The help maintain good relationships 
between the school and industry. 


e Their participation in and support of 
the school program adds to the pres- 
tige of the training and greatly af- 
fects the attitude of students. 


e They offer an effective means of 
bringing together and creating under- 
standing between representatives of 
labor and management. 


e They help secure public support of 
the vocational program and are an 
influential factor in the support of 
favorable legislation. 


e They represent a valuable contact for 
the school with industry and enable 
us to keep our training program in 
step with the needs of industry. 


e They assist in the placement of stu: 
dents. 


Conduct of Meetings 


We conduct advisory committee 
meetings at the school whenever pos- 
sible, using the conference method. 
The school representative acts as 4 
conference leader or coordinator, not 
as a chairman. The meetings are 
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informal, with no voting. Experience 
has proven to us that this is the best 
method for conducting meetings of 
this type. We are never faced with 
the situation of having a committee 
take formal action or making a for- 
mal recommendation which we are 
unable to accept. Also, committee 
members are more willing to give 
their reactions in an informally con- 
ducted meeting. 


Report 


Comments and data are placed on 
the blackboard or on large paper 
sheets as the meeting progresses. 
Later, a report of the meeting is 
written up and copies are sent to all 
committee members and to others 
who were officially present. The ma- 
terial is organized as discussion and 
conclusions. 


Meetings 


It is our practice to hold advisory 
committee meetings whenever the 
need arises, but not less frequently 
than once a year. The meeting is 
attended by committee members, 
school representatives, and others 
who may be invited by the coordina- 
tor to attend as consultants. The 
instructor attends when asked to do 
so by the coordinator. 


The exact function of the commit- 
tee—to give us advice—is always made 
clear to the members. However, there 
are certain areas in which it is our 
policy to uniformly follow the advice 
of the committee: matters concerning 
customer production, prices, etc.; the 
initial organization of a training 
program; and adding a day trade 
class or discontinuing training. 


JOINT. APPRENTICESHIP 
COMMITTEES 


The joint apprenticeship commit- 
tee is not an advisory committee, as 
such, but is administrative. Like the 
advisory committee, it has equal rep- 
resentation from labor and manage- 
ment, but it is not organized by the 
school. It conducts formal meetings 
with a chairman and secretary. Cus- 
tomarily the JAC expects a school 
representative to attend its meetings. 
If the individual who supervises that 
field is unable to attend, he may send 


the department head or an instruc- 
tor. 


The JAC has the responsibility of 
determining all factors in the agrée- 


_Mment with the indentured appren- 


tice, such as previous education and 
age requirements, length of appren- 
ticeship period, hours of related 
training required, wage scales, regu- 
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larity of school attendance, places of 
employment, varieties of experience 
on the job, the maintenance of the 
records of the apprentice, periodic 
examination of apprentices, the en- 
forcement of apprentice agreements, 
the determination of the ratio of ap- 
prentices to journeymen in a shop, 
and the evaluation of previous expe- 
riences. 


Related Training 


The joint apprenticeship commit- 
tee arranges for the related training 
of the apprentice. That is where the 
school comes in. The joint appren- 
ticeship committee could conceivably 
arrange for the related instruction to 
be given to the apprentice by any 
institution. However, it is the func- 
tion of the public vocational school 
to assume this responsibility. 


The joint apprenticeship commit- 
tee recommends instructors to be em- 
ployed by the school. The committee 
assists in outlining course content 
and in determining the nature of the 
instruction, and it may advise the 
school in other matters. 


Identical Membership 


At times a day trade class is or- 
ganized for a trade in which we have 
been giving related training of ap- 
prentices for a joint apprenticeship 
committee. When we ask the union 
and employers’ association to ap- 
point members of an advisory com- 
mittee for the day trade class, the 
same people are usually named. We 
have no objection to this. In fact, 
there are advantages in having the 
same people on both committees. 


Confusion would probably result if 
that were not the case. Members of 
the joint apprenticeship committee 
already have knowledge of the prob- 
lems involved and have already been 
working with the school personnel. 

As an advisory committee, in rec- 
ommending a list of individuals from 
which the school is to select the in- 
structor, they normally name individ- 
uals whom they already know as 
instructors in either trade extension 
or apprentice training classes. In 
addition, there is of course a direct 
relationship between the day trade 
program and the apprentice training 
program. The graduate of the day 
trade class usually becomes an ap- 
prentice. 

In cases where an advisory com- 
mittee and a joint apprenticeship 
committee have identical members 
there are occasions when the com- 
mittee meets first as a joint appren- 
ticeship committee and then as the 
advisory committee for the day trade 
class. In such a case the school repre- 
sentative should, according to our 
regular procedure, take over as the 
discussion leader. 

Standards 

‘The standards set up by a JAC for 
indentured apprenticeship are ap- 
proved by and registered with the 
State Apprenticeship Council, which 
is a division of the State Department 
of Labor. Standards are written in 
conformity with the general outline 
of standards established by the Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship, U. S. Labor 
Department, which has the respon- 
sibility for promoting and organizing 
apprenticeship programs throughout 
the United States and its possessions. 





in to put it to practical use. 


answers for your problems. 





Tried any brainstorming lately... ? 


America has discovered a new source for creative ideas, and 
they call it brainstorming. While industry is spending thou- 
sands of dollars to investigate the process educators are moving 


Vocational educators have their own unique application of 
the plan. Next time your advisory committee or JAC meets, 
why don’t you give it a whirl? Very simply, a process of free 
association will develop multiple ideas—not all original, not 
entirely usable—but ideas that can arrow the route to the 


Want to know more about it? Turn to page 19. Call a meet- 
ing with yourself and try brainstorming on for size. 
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A PRACTICAL 
DISCUSSION ON THE 
IMPORTANT QUESTION 
OF SCREENING 
PROSPECTIVE TRAINEES 


The How 
and Why 
of Student 
Selection for 
Distributive 


Fducation 


By DONALD K. BECKLEY 





Dr. Beckley is Director of the Prince 
School of Retailing, Simmons College, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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ow sHOULD DE students be se- 

lected? Should they be screened? 
Should they be selected on the basis 
of needing a job? Should they be 
selected because they need a couple 
of extra credits for graduation? 
Should they be placed in a DE class 
because there is nothing else they 
can take? Should they be selected 
because a certain number of students 
is necessary to maintain the class? 


Your answer to these questions 
will undoubtedly be colored by your 
position in the school and upon the 
amount of study you may have give 
this matter. 


If you are the principal and feel 
an urge to satisfy pressures from 
parents or teachers, you may recom- 
mend Jack or Mary to a DE class. 
Or it may be you must balance your 
class loads and you move students 
into the DE class for convenience. 


Perhaps you are counselor and you 
know certain students need financial 
aid to continue school so you sched- 
ule them for DE classes where they 
can earn while they learn. 


Perhaps you are a home-room 
teacher and you know a student 
needs a couple of extra credits to 
graduate so you recommend DE 
where the extra credits can be 
earned. 


These and many similar excuses— 
they certainly are not reasons—are 
constantly used in various schools to 
fill the DE classes. An excuse in lieu 
of a reason for such placements is 
not sufficient. Such excuses for 
placement of students in DE classes 
are not only short-sighted, but they 
can prove to be definitely damaging 
when the results are considered. 


A poorly selected student is placed 
in a DE class on the basis of some 
excuse—let us say to earn some extra 
credit so he may graduate. 


This is not in keeping with the 
basic precept of vocational educa- 
tion. No vocational class can be 
justified on the basis of credits. Nor 
can such classes be justified on the 
basis of convenience or simply on 
financial need, etc. These factors 
should be largely incidental in such 
classes. The primary object of DE 
classes should be to prepare the stu- 
dent for successful employment. 


Stop to consider for a moment the 
end results of poor placements in 
DE classes. Measure the results of a 
misfit in DE as compared to a misfit 
in algebra or some other subject. 
Consider this in terms of the number 


of people involved in the results of 
poor placements. 


The algebra students fails and re. 
peats the subject or makes up the 
credit in another subject. The inci. 
dent is closed. 

The picture is quite different with 
a DE student who fails. 

Each DE student must be gainiully 
employed in some distributive occu. 
pation for an average of 15 hours 
per school week. He is recommended 
to the employer by his coordinator 
and is under the dual supervision of 
his coordinator and his employer, 
Because of this, he is closely asso. 
ciated with his school in the mind 
of his employer and in the minds of 
his fellow workers. He is a repre. 
sentative of his high school and his 
DE class insofar as the employing 
firm is concerned. 


The school and more specifically 
the DE classes are being judged on 
the performance of the trainee from 
the DE class. If such a student fails, 
it doesn’t simply mean losing his 
credit and having to make it up. 
Such a failure on the part of a DE 
student means, in the eyes of the 
employer as well as in the eyes of the 
trainee’s fellow workers, that his 
high school and his DE program 
have failed. The employer will not 
readily hire another DE student. 


Because so many people are con- 
cerned in the success or failure of 
DE students, they should not be 
selected at random. In fact, the co- 
ordinator should be required to 
screen all applicants. 


Just agreeing that screening for 
DE classes is necessary is not enough. 
If the screening program is expected 
to succeed, considerable planning 
and organizing is going to have to 
be done. To make the screening pro- 
gram a success and not just a for- 
mality, the coordinator must bring 
about the cooperation of many fel- 
low workers. 


What are some of the things a 
coordinator must do to bring about 
this needed cooperation? Perhaps a 
partial list of some of these steps 
will start you on the way to formu- 
lating a successful program. 

The coordinator should: arm him- 
self with facts, figures and reasons 
supporting a screening program; 
thoroughly inform himself of the 
values to be derived to the school 
and to the DE program from such a 
screening program; develop the nec- 
essary enthusiasm thoroughly to sell 
his fellow workers ond the program; 
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contiue to “sell” the program until 
his fellow instructors feel that they 
are a part of the program and be- 
coe willing to help make it a 
success; be prepared to show appre- 
ciation for assistance given by fellow 
instructors. 


The coordinator should first sell 
his principal on the values to be 
derived. The reasoning used should 
be logical and forceful enough to do 
a good job of convincing. 


With the principal on the co- 
ordinator’s side, it will be easier to 
get the cooperation of counselors 
and fellow teachers. Counselors and 
teachers should be made aware of 
the importance of their contribu- 
tions to the program. They should 
be genuinely thanked for their co- 
operation and contribution. 

The coordinator should remember 
that the thanks given this year will 
not suffice for next year. The co- 
ordinator’s continued appreciation 
will tend to keep his fellow teachers 
on his screening team. It can easily 
prove fatal to the program if the 
coordinator takes the services of his 
fellow teachers for granted. 


The coordinator who will make 
such a program succeed must arrange 
for the time for screening. He must 
work out methods of screening, and 
he must establish standards for such 
screening. Furthermore, he must be 
able to justify each of these steps 
because there will be those who will 
not readily accept the plan when it 
is being established. 


An important part of the program 
of screéning is the establishing of 
standards. Where should the co- 
ordinator go for his standards? If 
he accepts the concept that the end 
result of the training is successful 
employment, then it follows he must 
look to the employer for these 
standards. 


Some of these standards will be 
readily obvious, such as physical de- 
fects . . . too short to wait on cus- 
tomers . . . too corpulent to be active, 
etc., but there are other factors less 
evident but still very important. 


' The employer is going to want 





such attributes as honesty, alertness, 
personality, regularity, cooperative- 
pness, ability to learn, enthusiasm, 
sability to follow orders, and many 
others that can be added. 


| How can a student be evaluated 
on the basis of these qualifications? 
A check list of the desirable attrib- 
putes with an excellent, good, fair 
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Check List of Desirable Attributes 


Instructor’s name — 
Your cooperation in checking the fol- 
lowing list will be greatly appreciated. 
The following applicant for training in 
distributive education will have to be 
employed at least _ hours per week 
where he will be meeting the public and 
handling money or materials. Before the 








for Distributive Education Students 


school can put its approval on this stu- 
dent, it will be necessary to know more 
about him. As one of his former in- 
structors, you will be able to give an 
honest evaluation. This information will 
be kept in strict confidence. 








DE Coordinator 





Student’s Name - 


Date .- 





Excellent 


Honesty 
Alertness 
Personality 
Punctuality 
Regularity 
Cooperation 
Application 
Enthusiasm 
Ability to learn 
Leadership 





Good Fair Poor | 








and poor rating, something like the 
above, can be developed. The coor- 
dinator should hand these to each of 
several teachers who have taught the 
applicant, and these teachers should 
be asked to check them. 


A composite will form an impor- 
tant part of the applicant’s rating. 

Office records showing classes taken 
and grades earned should be checked. 
However, the coordinator should 
guard against over-emphasizing the 
importance of grades earned in other 
classes. 


The specific objectives of DE 
classes, the direct method of training 
used and the almost immediate ap- 
plication of lessons learned to actual 
job situations often challenges stu- 
dents who may have been mediocre 
in straight academic classes. 


Guidance records as well as at- 
tendance records should be checked 
to help determine interests and _ be- 
havior patterns. 


Membership in military reserve 
units which meet regularly or par- 
ticipation on athletic teams, etc., may 
make employment difficult if not 
impossible. 


All of these reveal information 
which will assist the coordinator in 
making his selections. 


The coordinator, armed with this 
information, is then ready to inter- 
view the applicant seeking admis- 
sion to the DE class. 


The personal interview will fur- 
ther reveal information about the 
candidate, such as voice, appearance, 


aspirations and reasons for choosing 
DE. The interviewing should be 
done privately in the DE classroom. 
This lends the proper atmosphere 
and a degree of realism. 


Obviously, this must be done dur- 
ing selections made before the close 
of the spring semester. This gives 
the selected candidates a chance to 
seek employment during the sum- 
mer in acceptable fields. 


Those selected for the DE class 
should be called together as a group 
during the spring semester for the 
purpose of indoctrination. They 
should be informed of standards of 
production, appearance, behavior, 
methods of instructions, history of 
the program, employment possibil- 
ities, including advancements, club 
activities, conventions, and other in- 
formation that will help orient them 
in their thinking during the summer. 
This will also give them some an- 
swers to questions that may be asked 
by fellow students and others. 


With the students carefully chosen, 
adequately informed and indoctrin- 
ated in DE standards well in ad- 
vance, time can be saved in the fall 
in getting the class under way. 


The pleasure of working with stu- 
dents well selected, the reward of 
seeing the DE program receive 
greater acceptance in your area, and 
the knowledge that you have played 
an important part in the training of 
a group of high school students who 
are assured of a better future be- 
cause of your efforts will more than 
compensate for the time and effort 
spent in screening. 
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CAREER CHOICE— 
by chance or plan? 


BY HERMAN J. PETERS AND 
GAIL F. FARWELL 


HE IDEA THAT career. choice 

should or must take place in the 
eighth or ninth grade for many of 
our boys and girls is certainly not 
founded on a sound basis. 


Caplow states, “The age at which 
occupational choices are made _ has 
a great deal to do with the kind of 
choices which are possible. If occu- 
pations—or at least occupational 
statutes—are inherited, the ‘choice’ 
may be said to take place at birth. 
If they are allocated rationally, on 
the basis of aptitude and interest, the 
allocation can scarcely take place 
before adolescence.” * Time of 
choice is more closely related to how 
the individual makes a career choice 
than on a “when does he do it” 
basis. 


For many _ individuals, career 
choice is not so much a matter of 
following in father’s footsteps as it 
is following in a job at the same 
occupational level of the individual’s 
father. The family situation sets the 
first dimensions of the range of pos- 
sible occupational choices. It is at 
this point that guidance services may 
extend the range by offering oppor- 
tunities for learning about not neces- 
sarily choosing from, a wider base of 
occupations. 


Woven into the family influence 
on an individual’s career choice are 
the ambitions of the family mem- 
bers. Forcing a child into an occu- 
pational area to meet a parental 
need may be disastrous to the child. 
This illustrates one of the points in 
career choice which is too often over- 
looked, namely, that vocational 
guidance is a much more — 
process than giving occupational in- 
formation, testing or concentrating 
on procedural guidance activities: 
such as, course selection, career days 
and the like. True, the latter are 
needed and are important, but too 
often those facets of guidance be- 
come the entire vocational guidance 





*Caplow, Theodore. The Sociology of 
Work. Minneapolis: The University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1954. P. 214. 
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process without investigating all the 
relevant life space factors of the indi- 
vidual. The fact that chance and 
circumstance continue to play a 
major role in an individual’s “career 
choice” must not be underestimated. 


Another factor in career choice 
and related to age is the selective 
character of our educational system. 
Beginning with junior high school, 
on through senior high school and 
later forms of education, the selec- 
tion of educational courses in certain 
programs casts limiting dimensions 
for the individual’s career choice. 
Much has been said about and for 
exploratory vocational courses in the 
junior high school and in the senior 
high school. Unless there is compe- 
tent counseling to go along with 
these exploratory experiences, there 
is the likelihood that what was 
meant to be exploratory will now be- 
come an irreversible career choice. If 
this coincides with all aspects for job 
success for the individual, well and 
good; however, there is serious ques- 
tion whether all who enter an ex- 
ploratory job situation wish to fol- 
low that job as a life long career. 
Often a statistic is used of how many 
entered a vocational course and com- 
pared with another statistic, usually 
given with the implication of “look 
how many are still in this occupa- 
tional field.” The mere fact that 
many are still in this “occupational 
field” may be due to the irreversibil- 
ity of the life trend and not any par- 
ticular exaltation over having found 
the “right niche for me.” 


Too often the early decisions of 
boys and girls in junior high school 
are based almost solely on test re- 
sults—tests which were never in- 
tended to give a “death like finality” 
to career choice. 


The vocational interest inventory 
and the aptitude tests are but one 
aid in the process of making a career 
choice. The instruments provide a 
screen against which an individual 
may project his own interests and 
abilities. However, it is only one 
form of projection which an indi- 


vidual should make. He should pro. 
ject his values, desires, and _ self 
concept against the various reality 
screens which give a picture of the 
occupational scene. For example, a 
young man recently stated that every 
piece of information given to him 
about a job opening seemed to be 
positive from his point of view unt] 
he looked at another “screen” 
against which he projected his cul. 
tural needs. It seemed as though 
his needs could not be met; there. 
fore, he declined the job. In other 
words, it isn’t enough to look at a 
job; one must look at himself on 
this particular job with all the life 
space forces impinging on it, and 
then ask—is this my career choice? 
To be sure, this is not easy nor is 
it always possible to ascertain. 


It is possible to look into the 
multiplicity of factors involved ina 
particular individual on a particular 
job. This is a vastly different process 
from incidental guidance received in 
isolated course selection, conferences, 
one shot career days, and scanning 
the volumes on occupational infor- 
mation. The process advocated here. 
in is that of learning about self 
throughout the school years and 
“how I probably will react in this 
kind of a job situation.” 


e Career choice is a developmentd 
and continuing process over a period of 
time. The time of choice will be mor 


or less dependent on the life pattenp: 


of the individual. 


e Career choice is influenced by fac- 
tors other than those commonly recog 
nized in the usual outlines of what to 
look for in a job such as: need for 
workers, duties, qualifications, method: 
of entering, etc. 


e Career choice involves a conscious, 
concentrated, continuous evaluation of 
and acceptance of self. 


e Principles 1, 2 and 3 above neces 
sitate the opportunity for each student 
to have adequate counseling from time 
to time, rather than sporadic incidentd 
or unrelated academic conference: 
and/or experiences. 


The entire field of career choice 
is under study by prominent scholar 
such as Super, Ginzberg and other 
It would be well for each of us who 
is in some way concerned with the 
guidance of boys and girls to think 
through the results of their findings 
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Herman Peters is an Associate Professo 
at the Ohio State University, Columbus 
and Gail Farwell is Associate Professol 
at the same institution. 
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HE PURPOSE OF ANY secondary 
7 hool curriculum is to help pre- 
pare the student to make a better 
living and lead a better life. A good, 
comprehensive program of vocation- 
al agriculture can be of tremendous 
value in achieving these objectives. 


Too often, administrators and 
teachers regard this program apart 
from the regular curriculum of the 
school. This is due, in part, to the 
close relationship of this department 
with state and federal authorities 
both academically and financially. 
Most certainly such reasoning is 
false, for such a course of study is 
as truly an integral part of the total 
school picture as any other phase. 


Vocational agriculture offers young 
men practical experience in a field 
vital to the economy of our school 
area and of our nation. Since dairy- 
ing is the primary industry in our 
county, vocational agriculture fulfills 
the role of training students to be- 
come established in dairy farming or 
its allied fields. We see these students 
learning the foundation of a highly 
specialized business—not only farm- 
ing as such, but in all its related 
aspects. These results are not intan- 
gible but concrete and practical. We 
can point with pride to graduates 


| just out of high school who have 
| successfully started their agricultural 


aah a 
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careers either in partnership with 
their parents or on their own. 


The question is often asked, “What 
does a program in vocational agricul- 
ture do for the student, the school, 
and the community?” 


The academic phase of this pro- 
gram is only a small part of what the 
student really learns. Not only is he 
well grounded in the fundamentals 
of the field but he receives many 
other benefits that are very real al- 
though somewhat intangible. He 
learns to work “on his own” through 
various projects; he matures more 


: i | rapidly and assumes greater respon- 
: m eg ege ° — 
rom tm) sibilities at an earlier age. Through 


the FFA Chapter he learns how to 
conduct meetings according to prop- 
er parliamentary procedure, how to 
organize material and present it, 
how to think and speak on his feet. 
The public speaking program, 
which is conducted on all levels, af- 
fords fine training to these young 
people and adds to their stature. In 
addition, participation in various 
contests on local, state, and national 
levels sharpens their desire to do the 
best possible job. Such travel as is 
Dr. Johnson is Superintendent of Schools 
in Newton, New Jersey. 
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A School Admunistrator 
Salutes Vo-Ag 


involved broadens their horizons 
and helps make them better citizens. 


Other students, through assembly 
programs and different school con- 
tacts, become aware of what is going 
on and are proud of these achieve- 
ments. As a result morale is at a 
higher level. Pupils take pride in the 
accomplishments of each other; it 
draws them closer together and 
makes the job of educating all boys 
and girls much easier. 


Because such results are usually 
reflected beyond the boundaries of 
the school itself, the community also 
sees the benefits. It helps in the job 
of interpreting the school to the 
community. The willingness of the 
boys to work with adults in such 
programs as milk testing, cattle test- 
ing, landscaping and the like, draw 
all closer together in a healthy cli- 
mate. These emphasize, in a con- 
crete manner, the concept that the 
school is truly a community agency. 


By JAMES H. JOHNSON 


The program in vocational agri- 
culture at Newton provides varied 
experience for the high school stu- 
dents who enroll. In addition, most 
of the graduates work into the young 
farmers’ program which is a steady 
and vital part of the over-all picture. 


I mention the above to emphasize 
the fact that accomplishments in 
vocational agriculture are based on 
a sound, varied, up-to-date program 
serving the needs of our youth. This 
could not be done without the com- 
plete cooperation of all people con- 
cerned, including board members, 
teachers, and lay people. 


Vocational agriculture is an im- 
portant phase of our school picture. 
We are proud of its results as we 
look back over the years and find 
successful adult American citizens, 
happy in their work and active in 
the community. Truly, they not only 
make a good living but have learned 
how to live. 


The intangible benefits derived from learning to work together on projects like this 
safety exhibit are as important a contribution of vocational aariculture as the 
pracitcal experience which helps to start young boys on a successful farming career. 
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ESULTS OF THE GOOD work of voca- 
R tional education representatives 
at state and national levels were 
dearly written in the final 195-page 
report of the Committee for the 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion that was presented to President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower April 6. 

While vocational education was 
ignored in the six reports made at 
the White House Conference on 
November 28 through December 1, 
1955 on the six major topics, it has 
achieved favorable attention and 
comment in the official record of the 
historical meeting. 

The oversight was corrected by the 
voice of many conference delegates 
who said “vocational education was 
not given proper emphasis in the 
reports from the conference” when 
Chairman Neil H. McElroy invited 
them to inform him of any state- 
ments that had been included in 
their discussion reports but failed to 
ride through to the final recommen- 
dations. 

Several statements in the official 
report to the President have special 
significance for vocational and prac- 
tical arts education. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
IS NEEDED 


“Vocational education tailored to 
the abilities of each pupil and to the 
needs of community and nation” 
appeared as the fourth of 15 pur- 
poses that were listed under What 
Our Schools Should Accomplish. 

Five recommendations of general 
— to What Our Schools 
Should Accomplish are made. The 
second point reads: 

“Over-specialization of vocational 
education should be avoided. There 
are almost 50,000 trades in this 
country, and specialized instruction 
for all of them cannot be provided. 
Broadly conceived programs of vo- 
cational education must be main- 
tained which are not likely to be 
outmoded rapidly by technological 
change and which offer basic instruc- 
tion that can be useful in many jobs.” 

See editorial, page three. 


FEDERAL AID 


The Committee was divided in its 
opinion and recommendation con- 
cerning federal aid to education. A 
Majority report made the following 
statements: “The Committee be- 
lieves that federal funds should be 
provided under the philosophy of 
encouraging greater use of state and 
local funds for school purposes” and 
“believes that federal aid to all the 
states can be justified only on a tem- 
porary basis to meet an emergency 
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Vocational education wins 


favorable attention in 


The WHCE Committee Report 


situation such as the present school 
building emergency.” 

Albert J. Hayes, President, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, 
and Martha Shull, Portland, Oregon, 
teacher and First Vice President, 
NEA, filed a minority report favor- 
ing a continuing and increasing pro- 
gram of federal aid to education. 
Another statement of exception was 
filed by four Committee members 
who believed that the government 
should offer minimum, temporary 
assistance to needy states only with 
long-term non-interest bearing loans. 


INCREASED SALARIES 


The Committee was undivided in 
its belief that America’s teachers 
should have increased salaries. 

“Salaries provided for teachers,” 
the report states, “should be estab- 
lished at actual competitive levels. 
Generally, salaries for teachers are 
too low. 

“Normal increments should carry 
teachers’ salaries to at least double 
the beginning figure. . . . Teachers 
of outstanding excellence should be 
provided salaries in recognition of 
their contribution.” 


STRONG STATE SUPPORT 


In a summary of state and terri- 
torial reports vocational education 
has wide attention. Almost all of the 
separate, state conferences that pre- 
ceded the national meeting deter- 
mined a need for expansion of voca- 
tional training programs. 

Educators everywhere will find re- 
assurance in the text of the Com- 
mittee’s general recommendations: 

“From the work of the Committee 
for the White House Conference on 
Education, one fundamental fact 
emerges: schools now affect the wel- 
fare of the U. S. more than ever in 
history and this new importance of 
education has been dangerously 
underestimated for a long time. 


“Some of the reasons for the rap- 
idly increasing importance of the 
schools have been often noted. Ig- 
norance is a far greater handicap to 
an individual than it was a genera- 
tion ago, and an uneducated popu- 
lace is a greater handicap to a nation. 
This trend is obviously going to 
continue and quicken. 


“An equally important and less 
frequently mentioned reason for the 
growing importance of education is 
the plain fact that schools have be- 
come the chief instrument for keep- 
ing this nation the fabled land of 
opportunity it started out to be.... 

“As long as good schools are avail- 
able, a man is not frozen at any level 
of our economy, nor is his son. 
Schools free men to rise to the level 
of their natural abilities. .. . 

“By providing a channel for am- 
bition, they have taken the place of 
the frontier, and in a highly tech- 
nical era, have preserved the inde- 
pendent spirit of a pioneer nation. 

“... It is no longer thought proper 
to restrict educational programs to 
the skills of the mind, even though 
those skills remain of fundamental 
importance. Schools also attempt to 
improve children’s health, to provide 
vocational training, and to do any- 
thing else... to help bring a child 
up to the starting line of adult life 
as even with his contemporaries as 
native differences in ability permit. 


“The most practical aspect of this 
new concept of education is that it 
calls for the most careful mining and 
refining of all human talents in the 
land—it is in itself a kind of law 
against waste.” 


EXPENDITURES SHOULD 
INCREASE 


Unquestionably the final report 
points up the belief of the Commit- 
tee that the lag in school spending 
accounts for the chief ills of educa- 
tion in the United States. 


The total outlay for the nation’s 
schools should be doubled in 10 
years, the Committee declares. 

While other recommendations in 
most respects parallel those that were 
reported immediately after the con- 
ference closed, the final record of 
proceedings is widely considered to 
be more direct in advocating in- 
creased school spending. 

The Committee’s Report to the 
President will be an important docu- 
ment in education circles in the 
future. For your copy, write to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., and enclose 40 cents. 
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Va. (59); James Hammond, Mass. (59) ; 
William Wilkinson, Pa. ('59); George 
Henry, Colo. ('60); Harry Thomas, La. 
(60) ; Walter R. Williams, Fla. (’60); John 
Jarvis, Wis. (61); H. H. London, Mo. 
(61); M. Ray Karnes, Ill. (’61). 


Pa. (56); G. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Policy and Planning 


William G. Loomis, Ore., Vice Chairman 
(56); Warren A. Seeley, Tenn. (’57); A. B. 
Anderson, Del. (58); H. C. Thayer, Wis. 
(56) ; George Morgenroth, Chairman, N. J. 
(56); Thomas E. Hampton, La. (57); 
C. E. Highlen, Ind. (’57); Mrs. Sallie Rich- 
ardson, N. J., Secretary ('58); Robert M. 
Reese, Ohio (’58) Ex Officio; Samuel L. 
Fick, Calif., Ex Officio; John P. Walsh, 
D. C., Ex Officio; Russell K. Britton, Colo., 
Ex Officio; M. D. Mobley, D. C., Ex Officio. 

Automotive Committee 

Representing Industry: L. D. Mitchell, 
Jr., Chairman, Mich.; Stanley S. Roe, Mich. 
Representing AVA: Andrew D. Althouse, 
Vice Chairman, Mich.; Harold S. Bostwick, 
Pa.; M. D. Darrow, Tex.; C. R. Wright, II. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Policy and Standards 

George Mowrer, Chairman, Mo.; C. A. 
Michelman, IIl.; Hugh Lovett, Ark.; Arthur 
G. Larson, Wis.; Ramon L. Charles, Kans.; 
Glen L. Weaver, Ore.; Cecil Stanley, Nebr., 
Ex Officio. 


GENERAL COMMITTEES 
American Council on Education 

President, Past-President, 
retary, Treasurer. 
Awards Committee 

J. Warren Smith, Chairman, N. C.; T. 
Carl Brown, N. C.; J. B. Perky, Okla.; 
Clinton Reed, N. Y.; Edna P. Amidon, D. C.; 
George Henry, Colo.; C. W. Patrick, Calif. 
Editors, American Vocational Journal 

M. D. Mobley, Editor-in-Chief, D. C.; 
George P. Deyoe, Il. (’56); William B. 
Logan, Ohio ('56); Bernice McCullar, Ga. 
(56) ; William R. Mason, Ohio (’57); Rus- 
sell K. Britton, Colo. (’58); McKee Fisk, 
Calif. (’57). 
Membership 


John A. Beaumont, Chairman, Ill. (’57) ; 
Don Beattie, Minn., Alternate; George Mor- 


Executive Sec- 


genroth, N. J. ('58); George Kotrman, 
Mich., Alternate; Plasco Moore, Tex. (56) 
M. J. De Benning, Okla., Alternate: R. 4. 
Wall, Va. (’58); S. F. Peterson, N. ¢, 
Alternate; Ruth Stovall, Ala. (’58); E. fF 
Miller, Md., Alternate; Joseph Schad, Va, 
(57); M. R. Karnes, IIll., Alternate: Hugh 
Lovett, Ark. ('56); Richard W. Whinfield, 
Wis., Alternate; L. A. Burkett, D. C., Ry 
Officio. 
Research and Publications 

Gilbert Weaver, Chairman, N. Y. ('57 : 
Chris H. Groneman, Tex. ('56) ; Warren G, 
Meyer, Minn. ('56); Louis R. Rosettie, 
N. Y. (57); Ralph E. Bender, Ohio ('58); 
Floride Moore, Ga. (’58); Glen E. Smith, 
Mich. (’58) ; M. D. Mobley, D. C., Ex Officio, 
International Education 

F. J. Keller, Chairman, N. Y.; Ralph 
Wenrich, Mich.; Margaret Hutchins, N. Y; 
Emil O. Toews, Calif.; Alton D. Hill, Wis, 
R. D. Bradley, Canada; H. C. Fetterolf, Pa. 
M. D. Mobley, D. C., Ex Officio. 
Legislative 

Executive Secretary, Chairman; President, 
Past-President. 


Safety Education 

J. E. TePoorten, Chairman, Wis. ('57); 
H. O. Thomas, La. ('56); W. J. Parent, La. 
(57); Frances Champion, Fla. (58); Rob- 
ert F. Kozelka, Ill. ('58); Adrian Trimpe, 
Mich. (58). 
SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
1956 Yearbook—Vocational Education 
in Rural Areas 


Howard A. Dawson, D. C.; Lois M. Clark, 
D. C.; Robert M. Isenberg, D. C.; Gordon 
T. Swanson, Minn.; H. O. Carlton, Ga, 
L. J Phipps, Ill.; Catherine T. Dennis, 
N. C.; William B. Logan, Ohio; H. 0. 
Thomas, La.; Arthur L. Walker, Va.; Low- 
ell A. Burkett, D. C.; M. D. Mobley, D. C. 
Civil Defense in Vocational Education 

Charles W. Sylvester, Md.; J. C. Woodin, 
Kans.; Harry Halstead, Wash.; Helen Ward, 
Va.; C. L. Greiber, Wis.; S. F. Peterson, 
N. C.; Mary Bell Vaughan, Ky.; J. H. 
Mitchell, Ga; W. A. Ross, Mich.; Ward 
Beard, D. C., Consultant; James H. Pearson, 
D. C. Consultant. 


Special AVA-Navy Relations Committee 

Homer C. Rose, Chairman, D. C.; John 
A. Jarvis, Wis.; Cleve E. Loman, Va.; J. 
Myron Partridge, Nev.; E. J. Simon, Ill; 
Lowell A. Burkett, D. C., Ex Officio; John 
P. Walsh, D. C., Ex Officio. . 
Labor Management Relations 

Lawrence Borosage, Chairman, Mich; 
Thomas H. Quigley, Ga.; Cecil E. Stanley, 
Nebr.; Robert M. Reese, Ohio; Frank P. 
Johnston, N. Y.; M. D. Mobley, D. C; 
Samuel L. Fick, Calif., Ex Officio; Howard 
K. Hogan, D. C., Ex Officio: George Mor- 
genroth, N. J.; Ex Officio. 





The 50th Annual 
Vocational 


Meeting 


St. Louis, Mo. 
December 3-8 


Make your hotel reservations 
now, AV A! Use the handy order 
blank on page 41. 
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Future job safety is your responsibility... 





Walt® has the safest record in industry!, 
| —_ 


You need these exclusive operating safety features: A— Simpler, safer top-side cutting with exclusive safety guard. 
See your mark and your saw. B— Power brake stops saw in 4 seconds for added safety. C—Safety key switch pre- 
vents unauthorized use. D—De Walt becomes tilting arbor shaper with exclusive shaper guard—gives 50% more 
shapes per cutter. Combines 12 basic power tools. Builds into workbench, gives safer straight-line handling. 


Train your students on an AMF De Walt—preferred in machines. De Walt’s the saw your students will later use! 
both home and industry for accuracy, versatility — plus 
the safest record of performance. Arm raises, lowers, 
swings 360°. Motor and saw ride on arm, rotate 360°, 
tilt downward past 90°. Powerful direct-drive motor 
accommodates any circular tool, saves cost of separate See your supplier or send for FREE BOOKLET. 


2 popular sizes for schools...GW-I, 142 hp, 10” size for 
industrial arts...GA-N, 3 hp, 12”-14” size for vocational 
training. 


De Walt Inc., Dept. AV-56-5 Lancaster, Pa., Subsidiary of AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
(0 Please send me FREE BOOKLET on Job-Tested Safety Cutting Methods 
(J Please send information on De Walt 16mm sound classroom film 
Another Product 
tt meeenenell [eee 


Name 


De Want pei. 


rYoh"' 74 Maelo) & Address 














City. Zone. State. 
(0 Students! Check here for special literature 


. 
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L. H. DENNIS MEMORIALS 
GO TO PENN STATE 


Members of Morrill Chapter of Alpha 
Zeta (honorary agricultural education fra- 
ternity) at the Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity experienced a memorable occasion re- 
cently when Mrs. Lindley H. Dennis visited 
the Chapter and presented some of Mr. 
Dennis’ most cherished mementoes of a 
lifetime of service to Alpha Zeta. Mr. 
Dennis had planned, upon request of Mor- 
rill Chapter, to present these items in per- 
son last fall, but his untimely death altered 
these plans. 

Those present for the occasion, in addi- 
tion to members of Morrill Chapter, were 
Dr. H. R. Albrecht, High Chancellor of 
Alpha Zeta, Dr. Emory Brown, representing 
the Morrill Chapter Corporation Board, and 
Dr. Earl Kesler, Chairman of the Chapter 
Advisory Board. 

Included in the presentation were the 
original shingle which Mr. Dennis received 
when he was initiated into Morrill Chapter, 
class of 1912; a plaque presented to him by 
the High Council in 1938 at the Eighteenth 
Biennial Conclave for 25 years of service on 
the High Council; and a citation presented 
by Morrill Chapter in 1933, expressing 
appreciation for his service to his active 
chapter and to the High Council. Also 
included, at the specific request of the 
chapter, was a portrait of L. H. Dennis. 
Previous to the presentation, a plate had 
been added to the plaque showing Mr. 
Dennis’ forty-two years of service on the 
High Council. His Alpha Zeta key was 
mounted on the board. This was particu- 
larly fitting since Mr. Dennis designed the 
key for the Fraternity. 


Navajoes Profit 
From Vo-Ed 


Von H. Robertson, Utah State Director 
of Trade and Industrial Education, served 
on a Commissioner’s study group for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, U. §. Department 
of Interior, January 16-February 14. The 
group was asked to review and report on 
the effectiveness of the Special Navajo Five- 
Year Program of Vocational Education. 
Three Indian schools—the Intermountain 
School, Brigham City, Utah, the Phoenix 
Indian School, Phoenix, Ariz., and the 
Sherman Institute, Riverside, Calif., were 
included in the study. 

Set up in 1945 to educate and train Nava- 
jo youth for employment off the Navajo 
reservation and to adjust them into the 
industrial economy, the five-year plan in- 
volved six steps: recruiting and enrolling 
Navajo boys and girls regardless of previ- 
ous school experience or lack of it; complete 
social adjustment from the Navajo culture 
into the white culture; learning a new lan- 
guage; fundamental education in the three 
R’s, in social living, social and personal 
hygiene, and basic economic principles; vo- 
cational training for employment in a 
specific job; placement and follow-up. 

The Study Group observed in successful 
operation all six of these steps. Four Nava- 
jo boys, they learned, built three modern 
homes during a summer vacation under 
general supervision of a contractor. These 
boys have been employed full time the past 
year as masons and bricklayers. Navajo girls 
are serving as practical nurses, nurse tech- 
nicians, Office assistants, governesses and 
housekeepers. Other graduates are em- 
ployed as aircraft sheet metal workers, 
skilled and semi-skilled workers in furni- 
ture factories, cabinet shops, heavy indus- 
trial fabrication, construction work, and 
auto service shops, 
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Mrs. L. H. Dennis presents the L. H. Dennis memorial plaque to Alpha Zeto’s 
Morrill Chapter Chancellor Richard Gramley as the fraternity’s High Chancellor 


H. R. Albrecht looks on. 


John Walsh Reviews 
Implications of Automation 

Concrete reasons why vocational educa- 
tion must immediately face the implications 
of automation were recently stated in a 
directive from John P. Walsh, Chief, Trade 
and Industrial Education Service, Voca- 
tional Division, U. S. Office of Education. 

In reporting on the recent nine-day meet- 
ing of the Congressional Joint Subcommittee 
on Economic Stabilization, Mr. Walsh 
pointed out that some 25 spokesmen for 
management, labor, government and private 
groups had presented their views on the 
extent of possible and probable displace- 
ment and dislocation of personnel, the 
handling of training and retraining prob- 
lems, and the economic and social implica- 
tions. 


Experts Agree 

“Although the various spokesmen repre- 
sented groups having widely diverging in- 
terest in automation,” says Mr. Walsh, 
“they all agreed that its continuing develop- 
ment is essential to our industrial progress, 
to our national interest, and eventually 
should be highly beneficial to all the people. 
There was no indication by any spokesman 
that the development of automation would 
be resisted if geared to the best interests 
of all groups. 

“The consensus of opinion seemed to be 
that with automation there will be more 
‘dress-up’ jobs, more shift work, higher 
pay if production continues to climb. There 
should be a continued demand for tre- 
mendous numbers of better educated and 
higher skilled men, such as programmers 
and other technicians, as well as those who 
build and maintain machines and equip- 
ment. Even the most completely automated 
factory will still need engineers, electronic 
experts, electricians, mechanics, pipefitters, 
and toolmakers. 

“Says Business Week: ‘Under these condi- 
tions, our educational system faces an un- 
precedented challenge. With change all 
around us, it is no longer enough to train 
tomorrow’s workers for today’s job. The 
jobs may very well have vanished by the 


The story of the memorable ceremony appears at lett. 


time the trainees get out of school. Yet, 
we don’t kiow precisely what the new jobs 
will be.’ ” 


Public Education’s Role 

Mr. Walsh points out that the initial de- 
mand on public education is most likely 
to be for part-time and evening extension 
programs to assist local industries in re. 
training employees who would be displaced 
by technological advances, particularly, in 
the operative and assembly type job. 

“Related instructional programs for me- 
chanical apprentices and journeymen in in- 
dustry affected by automation may require 
considerable more emphasis on the prin- 
ciple of electronics, hydraulics, pneumatics, 
mechanical movements, and their applica- 
tion to instrumentation and other auto- 
mated controls, including possibly their 
maintenance. These would be in addition 
to the usual subject covered in courses 
offered in trade extension classes. The 
greatly increased need for technicians and 
programmers should create a demand for 
more and better local post-high school tech- 
nical programs. 

“It is our studied opinion that these 
technological advances’ will eventually 
affect most trade and industrial education 
programs. For that reason, we _ should 
familiarize ourselves as soon as_ possible 
with the general implications, at least, of 
these developments in order that intelligent 
planning can be made to meet any foresee- 
able demands on T&I education.” 


Arizona Promotes Vo-Ag 
Teaching as Career 


Arizona has issued a leaflet designed fo1 
use in recruiting vocational agrciulture 
teachers from among the young people of 
the state. Eentitled Teaching Agriculture— 
a Job with a Future, it outlines the oppor 
tunities for service, placement and salar 
possibilities, preparation needed and quali- 
fications. The leaflet, prepared by the State 
Department of Vocational Education in 
Phoenix, is an outstanding example of 
material effectively presented to encourage 
students to enter teaching as a career. 
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Western T & I Leaders 
Meet in Seattle 

The 1956 Pacific Regional Conference of 
Trade and Industrial Education was held 
April 9-13, 1956, in Seattle, Washington. 
The conference was called by the Vocational 
pivision of the U. S. Office of Education; 
Department of Health Education, and 
Welfare. 

The objective of the conference was to 
bring together the public school leaders 
representing trade and industrial education 
io review current problems in industrial 
education. 

John P. Walsh, Director, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education Branch of the U. S. 
Office, addressed the group on National 
Trends that Affect Trade and Industrial 
Education. Mr. Walsh stated that as au- 
tomation advances more skilled people will 
be needed in industry. These persons, he 
aid, will have to possess a higher degree 
of skills and/or a combination of skills. 
He pointed out the fact that trade and 
industrial education must be in the center 
of any skill development process. and spoke 
of the future activities of the Office of 
Education—activities such as the promo- 
tion of research and studies on national 
and state levels, national conferences on 
related instruction and supervisory train- 
ing, and the continuation of the Industrial 
Education Leadership Training Conference 
which was started last summer. 

The new Program Specialist for the Pa- 
tific Region, Richard S$. Nelson, was intro- 
duced to the group. Mr. Nelson had pre- 
viously been Special Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education in the California 
State Department of Education. 

Planning Committee for the 1957 Pacific 
Regional Conference will include Ernest 
Kramer, Assistant State Supervisor, Cali- 
fornia; Herbert Benson, Teacher Trainer, 
Trade and Industrial Education, Colorado; 
Sam Glenn, State Supervisor, Trade and 
Industrial Education, Idaho; and William 
Flannery, State Supervisor, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, Colorado. Richard S. 
Nelson, Program Specialist, Pacific Region, 
Office of Education, is general Chairman. 





1 & I Leadership Conference 
Scheduled for Purdue 


The 1956 Trade and Industrial Education 
National Leadership Development Confer- 
ence will be held at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, July 30 through August 
10, 1956. The pattern of this year’s con- 
ference will include the successful features 
of the pilot program of last year at Fort 
Collins, Colorado. 

The Trade and Industrial Policy and 
Planning Committee. of the American Vo- 
cational Association and an independent 
evaluation committee set up to study the 
program have agreed that the important 
work of leadership training should continue. 

Activities of the 1956 conference will pro- 
vide potential leaders with an opportunity 
to identify and discuss basic concepts of 
trade and industrial education. 

John P. Walsh, Director of the Trade and 
Industrial Education Branch of the U. S. 
Office of Education will be the General 
Chairman. He will be assisted by a number 
of conference leaders selected from across 
the nation. 

Modern training techniques involving 
Participation will be used to strengthen 
leadership skills and abilities for present 
and future T & I leaders. 
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At the Pacific Regional Conference of 
Trade and Industrial Education, Seattle, 
Washington, April 9-13, Ernest C. 
Kramer, Calif. Ass’t State Supervisor, 
Trade and Industrial Education, speaks. 


Colorado 
Honors DE 


Governor Edwin C. Johnson of Colorado 
proclaimed for the first time in the history 
of Colorado a Salesmanship Week when he 
issued a proclamation designating March 
4-10 as a week of celebration to be themed 
Selling Serves Us All. 

During the week hundreds of high school 
DE students, salesmen of tomorrow, were 
in Denver to take part in a state-wide essay 
contest. Part of their activity included visits 
to leading retail and wholesale establish- 
ments. Tours were planned by the Denver 
Post, Sears, Roebuck and Co., The May 
Company, and other organizations. 

A high point of interest was a banquet 
at the Cosmopolitan Hotel March 5. Emmett 
J. Dignan, Vice President of the United 
States National Bank, spoke on_ Selling 


Arranged by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, the meeting was attended by Trade 
and Industrial leaders in eleven states 
and the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii. (Photo by Melvin L. Barlow.) 


Serves Us All. Charles Goldberg, Regional 
Representative of National Sales Executives, 
spoke to the distributive education students 
at a breakfast on the same date. 

Approximately 300 students from all over 
the state entered the essay contest. The 
three best essays had state recognition and 
the authors were awarded bronze plaques. 

Leading artists of the Denver area com- 
peted in an original poster contest on the 
theme of the week. The Denver Sales Exec- 
utives Association sponsored a Sales Clinic 
at Denver’s East High School March 6 and 
7. Outstanding speakers conducted the 
meetings. 

Sales courses were also sponsored through- 
out the state in cooperation with local 
school systems, Denver and Pueblo Sales 
Executive Clubs and the Distributive Edu- 
cation Division, State Board for Vocational 
Education. 


& 
E. C. Johnson 


proclaims Salesmanship Week as Ber- 
nard S. Rosen, President, Denver Sales 


Colorado’s Governor 


Executives (r) and John R. Waldeck, 
Colorado State Supervisor of Distributive 
Education, looks on with enthusiasm. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
March 26, 1956. 
Dear Dr. Mobley: 

With a great deal of interest, I read in 
the recent AVA JourNAL of the meeting 
that you are holding this month to discuss 
50 years of progress in Vocational and 
Practical Arts Education. 

It interests me very much, as I have been 
in vocational work since 1920, and even 
here at this college in my class in Occupa- 
tions and Professions, we are investigating 
all types of jobs and training needed. 

Our young people are seeking different 
avenues of specialized work, much of which 
fits into the need for vocational training, 
surely vocational guidance. 

On Thursday evening a young scientist 
of the “nuclear” type talked to us on the 
jobs that will be open at the new atomic 
plant to be built in Rowe, Massachusetts for 
1957. He mentioned plumbers, electricians, 
construction workers, etc., but all would 
need a specialized kind of training due to 
different materials with which they will 
work. And of course, my mind reverted to 
our vocational schools, and how they should 
be studying such needs. You see I am still 
vocationally minded, as needs are so evi- 
dent. 

I wish I were near at hand for your 
meeting, as I would like to make sugges- 
tions for a look into the future. 

You may recall that I was at the Arden 
House conference last April on Improv- 
ing the Work Skills of the Nation.” We 
need to improve, but more important, to 
be alert to tomorrow’s needs which are fast 
coming into view.—Mrs. MARGARET C, ELLs, 
Scholarship Counselor, American Interna- 
tional College, Springfield, Mass. 


Homemakers of Tomorrow 
Visit Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Retha George, AVA member and 
Homemaking Supervisor for the Biloxi, 
Mississippi, public schools since 1952 visit- 
ed AVA headquarters April 8 when she 
was participating in a program at the 
Hotel Statler for state winners and the su- 
pervisors of state winners in the annual 
Betty Crocker Homemaker of Tomorrow 
competition. 

Mrs. George traveled to D. C., with her 
prize winning student, Kay Ayers, who 
represented Mississippi in the contest. Fes- 
tivities included a trip to historic Williams- 
burg, Va., and a visit to Philadelphia. 

Announced April 12 as the national win- 
ner was Sandra Mae Walton, San Rafael, 
Calif. As the 1956 Betty Crocker All- 
American Homemaker of Tomorrow, Miss 
Walton won a $5,000 scholarship and a 
gold and diamond special pin. 

As a state winner, Miss Ayers has received 
a $1,500 scholarship. 

An initial field of more than 250,000 
girls competed in an examination in home- 
making that has been developed by General 
Mills for the contest. 

Information in detail is available from 
General Mills, Inc., 400 Second Ave., S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

~ = ~-AVA—— 

John C. Villaume, vice president and 
dean of the faculty of the International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., was 
elected Executive Vice President of that 
division of International Textbook Com- 
pany on April 16 according to Lawrence W. 
Tice, ITC president and chairman of the 
board. 


Mrs. Retha George, Homemaking Sv- 
pervisor, Biloxi, Miss., signs the guest 
book at AVA headquarters office. 








AVA PUBLICATIONS 


Family Focus in Home Economics Teaching:. Examples in 
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Different Areas. A description of twelve family-centered teaching 
situations, giving the teacher useful suggestions for conducting classes 
in terms of conditions and needs of families. Prepared by the AVA 
Home Economics Division Research Committee, this booklet is helpful to 
both teachers and college students preparing to teach homemaking. 
36 pages, 1956. Single copies free: $.15 each in quantity. 


Your Public Relations: A Guide for Vocational Educators. The 
first complete coverage written especially for vocational education 


all the media of public relations to develop good school-community 
cooperation. 88 pages, 1954. $1.00. 


Home Economics Education for Out-of-School Youth and 
Adults. Presents clearly and concisely the scope and focus of adult 
education in home and family life, including possible areas for study, 
administrative procedures involved, training programs for teachers and 
evaluative criteria. 16 pages, 1954. Single copies free: $.15 each in 
quantity. 


Evaluative Criteria for Distributive Vocational Education. 
Prepared by a special AVA committee, the evaluative checklists pro- 
posed here will be useful for teachers and coordinators, supervisors, 
and teacher trainers. Includes measures for cooperative part-time and 
adult programs of distributive education. 36 pages, 1954. $.35. 


Order your copies from 
American Vocational Association 


1010 Vermont Avenue, Northwest 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Egotism is 
alities the 


per. 
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URE HOMEMAKERS TO HOLD 
11H NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


sbout the first of July, more than 2,000 
agers in the U. S. and Territories will 
king their suitcases. 
put their thoughts won’t be of a Fourth 
uly vacation complete with sunburn 
| firecrackers. 
Instead, homemaking — making homes 
wand in the future where “living will 
the expression of everything good and 
i'-will be uppermost in their minds. 
Yonday, July 2, will find these teenage 
ws and girls registering at the five-day 
tional Convention of the Future Home- 
ers of America in the Conrad Hilton 
nel in Chicago. It will be the biggest 
mvention in FHA’s 11-year history. 
These youthful convention-goers, mem- 
of FHA which is the national organi- 
ion of pupils studying homemaking in 
sior and senior high schools, will repre- 
t a total national membership of 
165 in 9,457 chapters. National head- 
arters are in Washington. 
4sFHA National President Susan Higbie, 
hazel-eyed, blonde-haired, 17-year-old 
om Buhl, Idaho, opens the convention, 
eand all the delegates will declare in 
pison: 
“.. For we are the builders of homes... 
mes where truth and love and security 
pd faith will be realities, not dreams .. . 
eface the future with warm courage and 
sh hope.” 
Samuel Brownell, U. S. Commissioner of 
jucation, will give the main address at the 
pening session. 
The second day of the convention will 
d the FHA’ers taking part in discussion 
oups where they will think through and 
lk about the problems, the challenges, the 
ys and the satisfaction of homemaking. 
iscussions will relate to the convention 
eme: YOU—in Home, Chapter, School, 
mmunity. 
The other 1955-56 national officers are: 
mia Kalous, Cedar Rapids, Ia., Vice 
eident Central Region; Eva Mary Ald- 
h, East Haven, Conn., Vice President, 
mth American Region; Carma _ Baker, 
barks, Nev., Vice President, Pacific Region; 
ky Lazarus, Trenton, Fla., Vice President, 
uthern Region; Janice Thompson, Nash- 
le, Mich., Vice President, National Proj- 
s; Betty June Cronise, Fincastle, Va., Vice 
tsident, Public Relations; Leilani Bom- 
tdner, Wheatland, Wyo., Vice President, 
creation; Beverley Kramer, Marshall, 
inn., Secretary; Mary Lee Boren, Morril- 
mn, Ark., Treasurer; and Joyce Wenger, 
edericksburg, Pa., Parliamentarian. 
Bill Davis, author and lecturer, will speak 
lesday, 
Wednesday, July 4, the delegates will 
ut their day early with election of officers 
m 8 to 8:45 a.m. About noon, the new 
weers for 1956-57 will be presented. 
An address, Joy in Living, by Edna P. 
idon, Head, Home Economics Education, 
lice of Education, and a panel discussion, 
le Blessings of Liberty, are scheduled 
ednesday afternoon. 
The 1955-56 national officers will give 
ir annual reports Thursday morning. 
Friday the FHA’ers will vote on adding 
other project to their list of” national 
ects. (National projects help the chap- 
work toward the challenge in their 
tto: Toward New Horizons.) 
A general session including installation 
new officers will close the convention. 
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Eleven State 

Legislatures Move 

To Step Up Vo-Ed 

Recent reports from the U. S. Office of 
Education show that 11 recent state legis- 
lature sessions have resulted in either in- 
creased appropriations for vocational edu- 
cation or plans for expansion of the pro- 
gram. 

Three states voted both increased 
propriations and an expanded 
They are: 

North Dakota 
Louisiana 
Illinois 

Three states that increased 

tions for the program are: 
Alabama 
Connecticut 
Tennessee 

Five states that passed legislation that 

will expand their vocational programs are: 
Idaho 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Oregon 
Wisconsin 


ap- 
program, 


appropria- 


One way to get a perfect hatch for your 
troubles is to brood over them.—Teacher 
Tipper. 


. . 
Georgia Legislators 
. 
Honored with Gavels 

Senator Richard Russell, Congressman 
Paul Brown and Congressman Carl Vinson, 
all Georgians, were recently presented with 
student-made aluminum alloy gavels in 
recognition of their outstanding contribu- 
tions to the nation’s program of vocational 
education. 

Georgia’s Congressman Paul Brown made 
the presentation to Senator Russell. Con- 
gressman Phil Landrum of Georgia made 
the presentations to his colleagues Paul 
Brown and Carl Vinson. 

Congressman Landrum in his formal re- 
marks said: 

=] we are honoring . . . two very dis- 
tinguished members of Congress from the 
State of Georgia, who have, during their 
years of service, been loyal to the purposes 
of vocational education . . .” 

The gavels were made by students at the 
North Georgia Trade and _ Vocational 
School, Clarksville. 


OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY CONFERENCE 


The President’s Conference on Occupa- 
tional Safety, scheduled for Washington, D. 
C., May 14-16, is themed Be Safe—It’s Sound. 
Basic purpose of the meeting is to save 
human life and limb and to further known 
accident prevention measures and _ safety 
education in the plants and on the farms of 
America. The immediate goal is to take 
President’s Conference recommendations to 
the workplaces where the accidents occur. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
serves as General Chairman of the Con- 
ference, and Paul E. Gurske, Director, Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards, U. S. Department 
of Labor, is in charge of the Conference 
organization. Leaders of American business, 
agriculture, labor, government, insurance, 
education and _ safety organizations will 
participate. This is the first year that agri- 
culture has been included within the scope 
of considerations. 

The President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped will 
meet May 17-18. Nationally prominent 
speakers are scheduled for the program. 


Three New Training 
Programs Announced for 
Rehab Workers 


Several courses in orientation to the 
placement of, the blind will be scheduled 
throughout the country this year; Kansas 
State College will conduct a 4-week training 
course for counselors working with blind 
persons living in rural areas; and Roosevelt 
University, Chicago, Il., will offer a second 
piano tuning training course for instruc- 
tors of blind students, according to recent 
announcements from the U. S. Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

The orientation to the placement of the 
blind training course offered in Houston, 
Tex., February 5-17 was so successful that 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has 
made definite plans to offer similar pro- 
grams in different parts of the country this 
year. Plans are complete for the next 
course scheduled for Indianapolis, Ind., 
May 7-18. Persons interested in attending 
one of these conferences after July 1, 1956, 
should make application to the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Attention: Divi- 
sion of Services to the Blind, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Ten traineeships will be 
available. 

The course for counselors working with 
blind persons living in rural areas, sched- 
uled for Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
June 4-29, 1956, is for personnel of state 
rehabilitation agencies serving the blind 
in Regions VI, VIII, and IX as well as for 
personnel in state agencies in Region VII 
who have not participated in previous 
training programs on this subject. 

Approved applicants will be eligible for 
traineeships in the amount of 300 plus 
travel costs. Interested persons should apply 
to Roman J. Verhaalen, Associate Profes- 
sor of Adult Education, Office of General 
Extension, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

The piano tuning training course for 
instructors of blind students will be held 
at Roosevelt University July 9 through 
August 17, 1956. Twelve traineeships in the 
amount of $300 each are available. Inquiries 
should be sent to Joseph Craena, Director, 
Music School, Roosevelt University, 430 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A Citizen Speaks Up 
For Vo-Ed 


“To the Editor of 
Courant: 


the Hartford, Conn., 

“My idea of a trade school was that held 
by many—a kind. of school pictured in the 
movie Blackboard Jungle: My viewpoint 
changed the day I saw students leaving the 
Hartford Regional Technical School on 
Washington Street. I have seldom seen a 
finer looking and better acting group—both 
boys and girls. I saw few, if any, sloppy 
dungarees, freakish zootsuits, or girlish 
hair-dos on boys. Most amazing were the 
number of boys wearing white shirts, ties, 
and suit coats. These students looked more 
like engineers and executive trainees rather 
than trade trainees. 

“The clothes seemed to go with the stu- 
dents’ fine manners. I saw no rowdyism, 
heard no profanity or vulgarity, and could 
see little, if any, dragging feet and crooked 
postures so common in other schools. 

“The Hartford Regional Technical School 
apparently teaches more than just trade 
knowledge. I feel the students should be 
commended for their fine appearance and 
manners. I also feel the teachers and the 
principal of this school deserve commenda- 
tion.—EUGENIA Repekas, East Hartford.” 
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Supervisory Development 
Program Conference 


The Office of Education’s Trade and In- 
dustrial Education Branch has brought to- 
gether 12 persons with responsibility for 
supervisory development programs. The 
group met in Washington, D. C., May 7-11. 

Objectives of the conference included: 
determining what might be done to assist 
the states in establishing or accelerating 
supervisory development programs; and 
structuring a plan helpful to the states in 
gearing supervisory development activity to 
the needs of industrial establishment. 

The conference group explored the na- 
ture of programs in the states to ascertain 
what elements might be valuable for use 
by vocational educators in each of the sev- 
eral states. The development of trainers 
capable of successfully promoting and car- 
rying out industrial training assignments 
was discussed in detail by the group. 

Those participating in the conference in- 
cluded: Rex Sullivan, Alabama; James Dun- 
bar, California; Schuyler Spalding Con- 
necticut; Harry Belman, Indiana; Charles 
Crumpton, Kentucky; Lawrence Borosage, 
Michigan; Harold Widdowson, Minnesota; 
John Brogan, Mississippi; Nelson Murbach, 
New York; Byrl Shoemaker, Ohio; Von 
Robertson, Utah; and Fred Eberle, West 
Virginia. 

Earl Bowler, Assistant Director, Industrial 
Education Department, The University of 
Texas, has been working on details of the 
conference. Mr. Bowler is on special assign- 
ment with the Office of Education, Trade 
and Industrial Branch. Following the con- 
ference, it is expected that a publication on 
supervisory development activity will be 
prepared. 


ERIE COUNTY, N. Y. 
TO EXPAND PROGRAM 

Making Vocational Training Available 
in Suburbs is the caption that was used for 
a special editorial in the Buffalo, N. Y., 
Courter Express, April 3. 

Pointed up is the news that the Erie 
County Vocational and Extension Board, 
with the cooperation of 25 suburban school 
districts, is considering the establishment 
of a county wide vocational program. 

Because statistics and estimates show 
plainly the need for vocational schools in 
the Buffalo suburbs, George E. Holliday, 
Director of Vocational Education for the 
Extension Board, has estimated that 10 per 
cent of Buffalo’s high school students would 
be interested in vocational education if 
they could take local courses in con- 
venient facilities. Suburban school districts 
currently pay a tuition rate of $330 per 
pupil for this type of education for their 
students. 

“Let us hope,” says the editorial, “that 
the plan selected will be the most practic- 
able and the most convenient for the 
greatest number of suburban students wish- 
ing this type of education.” 


Vo-Ag People! 


takes on a fresh, clean look. For springtime is 
nature’s clean-up time—a time when winter’s 
bleak landscape is displaced by the soft green of 
renewing life. 


Let’s help nature by cleaning up around the 
farm and in the farm home. Give the farm a 
new look, and make it a safer and easier place 
to live and work. 


Pick up broken glass, rusty tin cans and loose 
boards with nails in them. Get rid of the trash 
that’s accumulated all year and clean up that 
old lumber piled back of the barn. 
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Vo-ed for those 
who can benefit 


Problems affecting the success of 
vocational education are mainly a mat- 
ter of the philosophy of administration 
at the local level. Vocational education 
classes should not be opportunity classes 
a place to house disciplinary cases, mis- 
fits, or those who will not conform to the 
routine of classroom instruction. Voca- 
tional education is intended to be tech- 
nical education. Even with Federal and 
State subsidies, vocational education 
costs are high, too high for opportunity 
classes. School systems should make 
special provisions for facilities and re- 
serve vocational classes to improve trade 
competency. Certification requirements 
for teachers in the vocational schools 
should contain academic requirements; 
and vocational education should require 
academic training so that the graduate 
is competent on other levels as well as 
trade. 

Trade experience over and above the 
requirements for certification should be 
recognized and applied in the same 
manner as teaching experience for de- 
termining salaries. 

Another problem to be considered is 
the re-education of counsellors in the 
type of youth to be recommended for 
enrollment. There can be little improve- 
ment in vocational education until op- 
portunity classes are eliminated and stu- 
dents counsellors re-evaluate the inclu- 
sion of students for trade courses. 

If school administrators and counsel- 
lors follow closely the federal standards 
of admission, there can be no problem. 
The federal standard calls for applicants 
who can benefit by the instruction.— 
Grorce W. Beacom, Vice President, 
American Federation of Teachers, in the 
April, 1956 issue, The American 
Teacher. 











Philippine Men Study at Stout 


Currently on the campus of Stout State 
College are 20 trade school teachers and 
supervisors from the Philippines who will 
take a six week Seminar on Teacher Train- 
ing under the auspices of the college. 

During their stay until May 18 the visit- 
ing educators will have a chance to observe 
an American college in action and see how 
industrial education at the college level is 
taught in the United States. 

Each visitor will take six special courses 
during his stay. These include Philosophy 
of Vocational Education, taught by Dr. 
Verne C. Fryklund, President of Stout; 
Trade Analysis, by Dean John A. Jarvis; 
Techniques of Group Leadership, by Nor- 
man Ziemann; Curriculum Procedures, by 
Dr. Robert Rudiger; Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion, by Dr. David Barnard; and Methods of 
Teaching Industrial Arts, by Dwight D. 
Chinnock. 


Get in Swing With Spring! 


It’s spring again! .. . and once again the land 


Give the farm shop a good housecleaning, 
too; put tools in neat order and assign a place 
for every tool. 

Inspect broken and worn steps and stairs for 
repairs. 

Spread a little paint to brighten up the place; 
and trim the shrubbery and plant some flowers. 

Give everything a place and keep everything 
in place. 

Get in the swing—clean up for Spring!—By 
Maynard H. Coe, Director Farm Safety, National 
Safety Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


CONNECTICUT RADIO 
STATION SERVES YOUTH 


Radio Station WTIC, Hartford, Connegtj. 
cut, has developed a unique farm youth 
program to encourage boys and girls who 
show an aptitude for livestock farming tg 
start building up their own herds. 

The mechanism, a revolving loan fund, 
could be adopted by almost any type of 
organization interested in helping you 
farmers to get started, and could be adapted 
to almost any kind of project. 

As a result of its program, WTIC recently 
was honored by the Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation with an award as “the radig 
station that best served youth in 1955” 
The award included a $1,000 scholarship 
which will help some high school senior 
in WTIC’s listening area to start coll 

The award was the first of its kind and 
the only one presented to a radio station, 
A similar award went to one television gta. 
tion, WBNS-TV, Columbus, Ohio. 

Six WTIC programs and projects Serving 
youth were reviewed by the judges, but in 
presenting the award to the station, Charle 
Edison, former Governor of New Jersey and 
son of the inventor, gave special mention to 
the Farm Youth Program. 

A committee of educators, headed by Con. 
necticut Commissioner of Education Finis 
Engleman, will advise WTIC in selecting 
the recipient of the scholarship. 


Robert Neasham 
Bricklayer Apprentice 
of the Year 


Robert G. Neasham, 22-year-old appren- 
tice from Santa Clara, California, is the 
Champion Bricklayer Apprentice of 1956, 
He was crowned at ceremonies on April % 
that climaxed a six-day elimination contest 
at the Union-Industries Show in Seattle. 

Robert Neasham, who lives in Santa 
Clara, Washington, won out over 37 other 
young apprentices from the United State 
and Canada who participated in the 8th 
Annual Bricklayer Apprentice Competition 
sponsored by the Bricklayers, Masons & 
Plasterers International Union. Besides his 
title, Neasham was presented with a cash 
prize of $500 by John J. Murphy, Secretary 
of the Bricklayers Union. In addition he 
received an expense-paid vacation as the 
guest of the Structural Clay Products Insti- 
tute to Boca Raton, Florida, where he will 
be presented with the Belden Trophy. 

The second place prize of $300 was won 
by Billy MacTerry, Englewood, Colorado. 
Roy Fox, Yakima, Washington, won the 
third prize of $200 and fourth place went 
to Warren Moen, Appleton, Minn. 

The annual Competition is strongly sup- 
ported by the Mason Contractors Associa 
tion of America, the Structural Clay Prod- 
ucts Institute, and other construction in- 
dustry groups. 

Congratulating the four top winner, 
BM&PIU President Harry C. Bates said: 

“Your trade union and the whole con- 

struction industry is happy with the show- 
ing you and the other contestants have 
made this week. In these hurried times, 
when there is a real need for pride of 
workmanship, Americans feel a sense of 
confidence in knowing that the nation’ 
bricklayers still take the time and patience 
to train a man fully through apprenticeship 
to take his place in the skilled labor force 
of the United States.” 
_ Bates told the contestants that the Union, 
in cooperation with its employers, state and 
federal apprenticeship bureaus and pio 
ducers of masonry materials, has trained 
49,000 bricklayer apprentices in the las 
five years, 
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$0 C | AT | 0 N N EW S$ California Industrial Educators 


Stage Two Important Meetings 





Connect. 

rm youth Industrial educators in California were 
girls who busy for a week with meetings when the 
irming to TT - — 7 state’s 18th Annual Conference on Indus- 
4 = | <e. trial Education, March 13-16, Bakersfield, 
an fund, if : : was followed by the California Industrial 


Education Association’s annual meeting. 
More than 150 coordinators, supervisors, 
administrators, and teacher educators in 
industrial arts and trade and industrial 
education attended the state conference 
that was called by Samuel L. Fick, Califor- 
nia State Supervisor of Industrial Educa- 


&, ’ Ae P ie tion and AVA Vice President for Trade 
\ : 5 4 : and Industrial Education. 
\ 


y type of 
1g You 
e adaped 


C recently 
ya Edison 


the radio 
in 19552 
holarshi 
- a Featured speakers included well known 


representatives of management, labor, and 

. education in the state. Section meetings for 

‘eo P . a 4 industrial arts, trade and industrial super- 
_ visors, and administrators provided ample 

— opportunities for assessment of the 

oe anil - . strengths and weaknesses of the industrial 
" Paoy. embers of the Trade and Industrial Standing, |. to r.: A. B. Anderson, Del.; program. Policies intended to match Cali- 
: in Molicy and Planning Committee met at M. D. Mobley, AVA Exec. Secretary; fornia’s rapidly growing industrial com- 


n, Ch ‘. : tas in ° 
seal VA headquarters April 30, May 1. John P. Walsh, Chief, T&! Branch, US- ee Pe , atid 
1ention to seated, l. to r: C. EL Highlen, Mich.; T. OE; James H. Pearson, U. S. Assistant anana a. aati — —— 
awe Hampton, La.; Robert M. Reese, Ohio; Commissioner for Voc’l Educ.; Lowell A. skilled manpower requirements, and the 

»Y 1 Beeorge Morgenroth, N. J., Chairman; Burkett, AVA Assistant Exec. Sec.; Wm. national leadership training program that 


ion Finis . 4 - eages : ‘ * _ . ; 
selecting Kamuel L. Fick, Calif., and AVA Vice G. Loomis, Ore., Vice Chairman; War- 4 —_— by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
ion. 


besident for T&I; Sallie Richardson, ren A. Seeley, Tenn. The Committee Wesley P. Smith, California State Direc- 
N. J., Secretary; H. C. Thayer, Wisc. reviewed plans for the current year. tor of Vocational Education and President, 
oa ag — , , National Association of State Directors of 
, Vocational Education, in an opening ad- 
dress on The Importance of Advisory Com- 

1 appren. mittees, said: 
ia, is the r. - if ea “I never pass up an opportunity any 
of 1956. ig . S pA > : place to brag on how our program, espe- 
a, e cially in the industrial education area, is 


t_ college, 
kind and 
O Station, 
vision sta. , 
. 


| April 25 

on pa completely surrounded by representative 
attle : : & advisory committees.” 

in Santa y Mr. Smith emphasized the necessity to be 
37 other ’ on guard against complacency and inade- 
ted States quate planning. Several small conference 
1 the 8th - groups later considered the implications of 
mpetition “ a, ae : his remarks for local programs. 


Masons & Mr. Fick, who was presented with a king 
esides his | size gavel by the attendance, said: 

, a cash 7 hated BS “I intend to use this gavel to insure that 
nba. ied we have 100 per cent AVA membership in 
dition he California in industrial education. The 


Ry Samuel L. Fick: “I intend to Heber A. Sotzin, Chair- Wesley P. Smith, California size of the gavel should make the job 
“e he will qu this gavel to.insure that man, Industrial Arts De- State Director, who com- **!<™ a - , . 

phy. ehave 100 per cent AVA partment, San Jose State plimented industrial educa- a emcee reg 
was wonfimembership in California College, who was honored tors in California but owed the state meeting, an attendance of 
Colorado. By industrial education...” with the California Ship’s warned against compla- 1300 participated in meetings that were 


won them.) . — ‘ . : : - 
lace wen ick is AVA’s T&l V. P. Citation for Service. cency, inadequate plans. geared to professional improvement. 
Dr. Heber Allen Sotzin, Chairman, In- 


—_ sup. Pennsylvanians to Take “Forward Look” in Statewide Gathering dustrial Arts Department, San Jose State 

s Associa The 30th annual convention of Pennsyl- her topic, The Value of a Public School College, San Jose, California, was selected 

‘lay Prod-§ania’s Dept. of Vocational and Practical Education. by members of the California Ship to re- 

iction in-|tts Education will take on a “new look” Section meetings on agriculture, business, ©!V€ the 1956 citation for outstanding serv- 
his year as the first convention since the distributive, homemaking, industrial arts, '© © industrial education. It reads: 

winner, Merging of the Pennsylvania Vocational trade and industrial education will hear “Citation to Heber Allen Sotzin ‘Teach- 


es said: [A%8ociation with the Department of Voca- speeches and feature discussions on such er, Author and Leader in Indus.’ | Edu- 
hole con- onal and Practical Arts Education of the topics as: Techniques in Using and Staging cation. The Ship recognizes your many 
the show- (Pennsylvania State Education Association. Television Programs, Trade and Industrial contributions to education and proclaims 
ants haveMnthusiastic response to the merger has Arts Education in Ohio, Changing Times that your scholarship, creative teaching, 
ied times, [een evidenced by the fine area and regional and Their Effect on Homemaking Educa- professional standpoint, and sense of values 
pride offMectings of department sections through- tion, Safe Living in the Home, Home and re truly significant influences of the high- 
sense of Mput the state. Family Living, Charting a New Course for st order in the general advancement of 
» nations— The theme of the conference is A For- Distributive Education, Creative Thinking, Industrial education. Your sincerity of 
1 patiencege’ard Look at Vocational and Practical Arts Meeting the Challenge of the Typical purpose and your depth and breadth of 





enticeship 4ucation. Learner, and Evaluating General Work-Ex- ‘terest have created ethical symbols for 
ibor force The first general session will be keynoted, - perience Programs in Pennsylvania. emerging leadership in teacher education 
by our Association President, Lucy Valero, Work shops and all day institutes are and have provided in addition principles 
he Union, jth a timely message, This Is Your Organi- _ features that assure the teacher a part in the and patterns of conduct for your students 
state animation. conference program. Teachers, school ad- and colleagues. 
and prof The second general and business session ministrators, and industrialists from Penn- AVA 
s trainedg@cheduled for Thursday, June 21, will fea- sylvania and neighboring states will partici- Middle age is when your wife tells you 
the lasgure the well-known lecturer, Mrs. Billie pate in programs at séction meetings. te pull in your stomach when you already 


Davis, of Bettendorf, Iowa, who knows well —Frank Supplee, President. have.—Teacher Tipper. 
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New York State Holds 
Annual Meeting 

The 22nd Annual Convention of the New 
York State Vocational and Practical Arts 
Association was held in New York City 
April 11-14 with Careers Unlimited as a 
theme. 

General sessions included contributions 
from President Mildred C. Pascale, William 
Jansen, New York City Superintendent of 
Schools, Joseph R. Strobel, New York State 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Edu- 
cation, and James E. Allen, Jr., President 
of the University of the State of New York 
and New York State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

A professional fashion show was part of 
general program activities. ; 

Mildred C. Pascale, President, was pre- 
sented with the New York State Vocational 
and Practical Arts Association Medallion 
for Outstanding Service to Vocational Edu- 
cation. The New York City Vocational 
Teachers Association Medallion for Out- 
standing Service went to Emma D. Nord- 
siek, President of the New York City Voca- 
tional High School Teachers Association. 

The Future, Unlimited was discussed by 
Harvey M. Rice, President, State University 
of New York College for Teachers at Buf- 
falo. 


Mississippi Hears AVA 
Executive Secretary 

Dr. M. D. Mobley, AVA Executive Secre- 
tary, was the guest speaker for the 1956 
meeting of the Mississippi Vocational As- 
sociation. Mrs. Nina Smith served as Chair- 
man and T. H. Adams offered the invoca- 
tion. 

The MVA convention was held in con- 
junction with the Mississippi Education 
Association’s annual meeting, March 14-16, 
in Jackson. The program included a report 
of the 1955 AVA Convention, offered by 
Rachel Maxey of Petal. Miss Maxey used 
flash cards to interpret to her colleagues in 
a unique way the proceedings of the na- 
tional meeting. 



















AVA Past President Stanley 
Speaks to 

Arizona Vocational 
Educators 

Cecil E. Stanley, AVA Past President, was 
keynote speaker for a group of more than 
200 persons who attended the Arizona 
State Vocational Association convention 
March 3. Theme for the meeting was re- 
search. Herbert Zeitlin, Past President, 
Arizona Vocational Association, states that 
“Mr. Stanley did an excellent job of com- 
municating the developments in vocational 
education.” 

Members of a panel on research included 
Ed Stancik, Vern Watkins, Dr. Marian Le- 
Count, Lee Binna, Bill Gates, Tom Mc- 
Carty, Helen Grubbs, Harold Johnson, Dr. 
Ray Emery, and David Lloyd. 


Massachusetts Plans Fiftieth 
Anniversary Meeting 
For Next Fall 

AVA President J. F. Ingram has been in- 
vited to serve as a principal speaker at the 
ceremonies that will celebrate the Golden 
Anniversary of Vocational Education in 
Massachusetts October 26-27. 

A huge New England-wide convention is 
planned as a climax to celebrations that 
will precede the October dates. The Massa- 
chusetts educational program, in its legal 
aspects, dates back to the report of the 
Douglas Commission to the State Legisla- 
ture in the summer of 1906. 

Out of this report came the organization 
by the Legislature of the Industrial Edu- 
cation Commission, which functioned for 
three years and established several day and 
evening schools during that period. The 
Commission was superseded three years 
later by a reorganized Department of Edu- 
cation that included for the first time a 
Division of Vocational Education. 

Harold A. Mostrom, President of the 
Massachusetts Vocational Association, is 
arranging many of the details of the special 
observances. 


AVA Portable Display Unit Available 





Arranged by the D. C. Vocational Asso- 
ciation for a recent teachers meeting 
was this attractive exhibit of publica- 
tions and the AVA portable display unit. 
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The AVA exhibit unit is available on 
loan from AVA headquarters to state 
vocational and industrial arts groups. 
Write for further details about using it. 
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E. M. Claude, 1956 President, Illinois 
Vocational Association, presides at the 
annual meeting in Peoria, March 22-24 












ILLINOIS OBSERVES 27TH 
STATE MEETING 


The 27th Annual Convention of the J]. 
linois Vocational Association, March 22. 
24, Peoria, Ill., presented Dr. M. D. Mob- 
ley and John E. TePoorten as main speak- 
ers. Mr. TePoorten is Coordinator, Circuit 
Teacher Program, Wisconsin Schools of 
Vocational and Adult Education, Madison, 
Wisc., and Dr. Mobley serves AVA as Exe. 
cutive Secretary. 

E. M. Claude, IVA President, chaired the 
general sessions. 

J. E. Hill, Illinois State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, presented a_ review of 
recent developments concerning vocational 
education for the Illinois Council of Local 
Administrators of Vocational Education and 
Practical Arts. Dr. Mobley also spoke to this 
group. 

Agricultural educators heard Dr. Frank 
B. Lanham, Head, Department of Agricul- 
ture Engineering, University of Illinois; As. 
sistant Dean C. D. Smith, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Illinois; Dr. S. W. 
Terrill, Professor of Animal Science, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Dr. George H. Dun- 
gan, Professor Emeritus of Crop Production, 
University of Illinois. 

Business educators included special tours 
on their program which also presented as 
a featured speaker Dr. Russell Y. Sharpe, 
President of Monticello College, Alton. 

Vocational homemaking teachers, with 
President Nancy Neeley in charge, saw films 
and demonstrations and heard Eleanor L. 
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w State 
sociation Officers 


Alabama: Mrs. Mary Jo Ventress, Clay- 
4, President; David E. Young, Mont- 
ont, Vice President; H. R. Culmer, 
burn, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Arizona: Ray Shortride, Phoenix, Presi- 
at, George Hunt, Tucson, President- 
sect; William J. Anderson, Phoenix, Treas- 
» Marilyn Taylor, Casa Grande, Sec- 
ry. 

(alifornia Home Economics Assoc.: 
s, Edith Harwood, San Diego, President; 
is. Agnes Barry, San Jose, President-Elect; 
‘ys. Muriel Bartlett, Chula Vista, Secre- 
ry; Bessie Miller, Los Angeles, Treasurer; 
is. Velma Bradfield, Berkeley, Represen- 
utive to AVA Membership. 














Delaware: George Bowen, President; 
leonard Hitch, Vice President; Sara Gib- 
lon, Secretary; Samuel F. Simmons, Treas- 
wer. Executive Committee: Anne Klump, 
lay; Mrs. Mildred Snowberger, Home Eco- 
mics; Edward W. White, Distributive 
{ducation; William J. Laws, Industrial Arts; 
frances McMaster, Leon F. Osinski, Trade 
ind Industries; Paul Hodgson, A. C. David- 
on, Agriculture; Dr. William J. Schott, 
\dministration. 
















Florida: Louise Minego, Tampa, Presi- 
dent; M. C. Williams, Miami, President- 
flect. Vice Presidents: D. A. Storms, Plant 
City, Agriculture; Rachel Ohse, Orlando, 
Business Education; Horace D. Oliver, 
Hollywood, Distributive Education; Katie 
Barrineau, Pensacola, Home Economics; 
(raig Mills, Tallahassee, Rehabilitation; i 
XN. Donnell, Pensacola, Trade and Indus- 
trial; N. O. Clark, St. Petersburg, Treas- 
wer; Verna Lowery, Tampa, Secretary; H. 
}, Hinton, Tallahassee, Past President. 



















Illinois Business Education Assoc.: 
Mrs. Doris Cronk, Evanston, President; Dr. 
Harves Kahe, Carbondale, Vice President; 
Gladys Barr, Winnetka, Secretary; Ralph E. 
Mason, Urbana, Treasurer. 











IInois Vocational Homemaking Teach- 
es Assoc.; Nancy Neeley, Macomb, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Helen Collins, Morrison, Vice 
President; Mrs. Florence Butler, New Lenox, 
Secretary; Mrs. Donna V. Davis, New Hol- 
and, Treasurer; Mrs. Jean Main, Casey, 
Counsellor. 














Maine: Dr. John Mitchell, Gorham, 
President; Paul R. Lynch, Presque Isle, 
Vice President; Mrs. Helen Downing, 


Brewer, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mississippi: D. W. Corban, Petal, Presi- 
dent; E. F. Mitchell, State College, First 
Vice President; Beatrice Campbell, Leland, 
Second Vice President; Robert Luter, Indi- 
anola, Third Vice President; E. E. Gross, 
Hattiesburg, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Pennsylvania: Frank E. Supplee, Sha- 
mokin, President; Marie Prather, Couders- 
port, Past President; ‘Theodore Guth, 
Newton Square, President Elect: Ken- 
neth Pfeiffer, New Kensington, Vice Presi- 
dent; Raymond Morgan, Johnstown, Secre- 
lary; Robert E. Evans, Towanda, Treasurer; 
Roy Evans, Hershey, News Editor. 





Puerto Rico: Luis Lozada Velez, Presi- 
dent; Felix P. Cornier, Vice President; 
Pedro J. Torres Virella, Secretary; Pio Al- 
berto Torres, Treasurer. Vice Presidents: 
Rafael Alvarez, Jr., Agriculture; Josefina 
Asencio, Home Economics; Mercedes Re- 


MAY, 1956 
















The committee for NEAs 1957 Rural Education Yearbook, which will be devoted 
entirely to vocational education for rural youth, met recently at AVA headquarters. 
They are, |. to r.: Lois M. Clark, NEA; Lowell A. Burkett, AVA; H. O. Thomas, 
Louisiana State Supervisor, Industrial Arts; Lloyd J. Phipps. Assoc. Prof. of Agricul- 
tural Education, University of Illinois; H. O. Carlton, Director, N. Georgia Trade 
and Vocational School, Clarksville, Ga.; Robert M. Isenberg, NEA; Gordon |. Swan- 
son, Univ. of Minnesota; Howard A. Dawson, NEA; M. D. Mobley, AVA; William 
B. Logan, Prof., Distributive Education, Ohio State University; Arthur L. Walker, 
AVA Vice President for Business Education; Catherine L. Dennis, President, AHEA. 


boyras, Native Industries; Victor M. Jordan, 
Trades and Industries; Gloria Torres, Busi- 
ness Education; Ana Cordova, Guidance; 
Jose Martinez Pacheco, Vocational Rehabili- 
tation; Ramon Ramirez Aponte, Industrial 
Arts; Daniela Morales de Perez, Academic 
Teachers. 

South Carolina: J. E. Hammett, Colum- 
bia, President; Mrs. Lucy Crawford, Green- 
ville, Vice President; S. A. Murphy, Bates- 
burg, Secretary; J. R. Welsh, Anderson, 
Treasurer; Mrs. Mary Bell Long, Chester, 
Editor-Reporter: Mrs. Mary R. Stockman, 
Chapin, Immediate Past President. 


Tennessee: Sidney Bishop, Rutledge, 
President; David McPherson, Bartlett, Vice 
President for Agriculture; Milton Mayo, 
Milan, Vice President for Distributive Edu- 
cation; Elizabeth Johnson, Manchester, Vice 
President for Home Economics; T. Logan 
Keyes, Nashville, Vice President for TXI; 
W. A. Seeley, Nashville, Secretary-Treasurer. 

West Virginia: Percy Karickhoff, Buc- 
hannon, President; Bond Davis, Clarksburg, 
Vice President. 




























In attendance at the spring meeting of 
the Distributive Education Policy and 
Planning Committee, Washington, D. C., 
were, seated, I. to r.: Roy Fairbrother, 
Wisc., AVA Vice President for DE; 


DO Clubs Meet 
In Alabama 


The Diversified Occupations Club of 
Alabama observed its 18th Annual State 
Convention at Northington Campus, Uni- 
versity, April 5-7. 

A. R. Meadows, Alabama State Superin- 
tendent of Education; R. E. Cammack, Ala- 
bama State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion; and AVA President J. F. Ingram par- 
ticipated in the proceedings. 


AVA President Ingram 
Attends Tennessee Meeting 


J. F. Ingram, AVA President, spoke at 
the annual meeting of the Tennessee Voca- 
tional Association in Chattanooga March 
23. Mr. Ingram also spoke at the industrial 
education sectional meeting. In comment- 
ing on the affair, to Mr. Ingram, W. A. 
Seeley, TVA Secretary-Treasurer, said: 

“Your talks were excellent and right to 
the point. I have heard a number of most 
favorable comments regarding them from 
various members who heard you. 


Louise Bernard, Va.; John Waldeck, 
Colo., Chairman; K. Otto Logan, Wash. 
Standing, Warren G. Meyer, Minn.; 
John B. Pope, Washington, D. C.; J. C. 
Ruppert, Ark.; Adrian Trimble, Mich. 
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PERSONALS 








Dr. M. D. Mobley, r., receives a cita- 


tion from The Distributive Education 
Clubs of Pennsylvania, presented by 
Samuel W. Caplan, Pennsylvania State 
Chief, Distributive Education (see story). 


Dr. Mobley Cited by 
Distributive Education Clubs 
Of Pennsylvania 


Dr. M. D. Mobley, Executive Secretary, 
American Vocational Association, was the 
recipient of an honorary citation presented 
by the Distributive Education Clubs of 
Pennsylvania at their fifth annual meeting 
held in Lancaster, Pennsylvania on April 9. 
The award was presented in recognition of 
his “leadership and efforts in behalf of 
vocational and distributive education.” Dr. 
Mobley in receiving his certificate com- 
mented that the high standards of living 
in this country depend not only on manu- 
facturing but on efficient distribution of 
goods. He complimented the local and state 
teachers and supervisors of the Pennsyl- 
vania program. 

Another recipient was James M. Ross, 
former Mayor of Lancaster, and chairman 
of the Distributive Education Advisory 
group of Lancaster. The former Mayor was 
a member of the committee which organized 
the distributive education course 31 years 
ago. , 

Dr. Kenneth McFarland, Educational Con- 
sultant, General Motors Corporation, was 
the speaker for the morning meeting. Dr. 
McFarland is considered one of the coun- 
try’s best speakers on sales training. He has 
spoken for the National Sales Executives 
and other leading groups throughout the 
country. 

Over 400 students from 28 different 
schools attended the meeting. Competition 
on class projects featured the morning meet- 
ing. The afternoon activities were concerned 
with trips to manufacturing plants and 
business establishments. 

Faculty advisor for the club’s activities 
this past year was Mrs. Kathryn Clark, Co- 
ordinator of Distributive Education, Lan- 
caster. Mrs. Clark initiated one of the first 
cooperative programs in Pennsylvania 31 
years ago. is 

Members of the planning committee were 
Galen V. Jones, Coordinator of Distributive 
Education, York; Catherine Good, Coordi- 
nator of Distributive Education, Harrisburg; 
and John Magera, Coordinator of Distribu- 
tive Education, Central Dauphin Joint 
Schools, Penbrook-Harrisburg. 
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During recent weeks the following per- 
sons visited AVA headquarters: 

Robert D. Overly, Hanover, Pa.; Harry 
W. Sears, Chicago, Ill., Orville A. Park, Jr., 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Retha George, 
Biloxi, Miss.; Charles W. Steadman, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; K. Otto Logan, Olympia, Wash.; 
J. C. Ruppert, Little Rock, Ark.; John R. 
Waldeck, Denver, Colo.; Louise Bernard, 
Richmond, Va.; Warren G. Meyer, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Roy Fairbrother, Madison, 
Wis.; Adrian Trimpe, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Clyde W. Humphrey, Washington, D. C.; G. 
Henry Richert, Washington, D. C., Beth 
Coghlan, Washington, D. C.; T. G. Walters, 
Atlanta, Ga.; C. E. Boggs, Atlanta, Ga.; Joe 
D. Mills, Tampa, Fla., H. G. Halstead, 
Olympia, Wash.; Paul Miller, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; William Dudley, Appomattox, Va.; 
J. C. Woodin, Wichita, Kans.; S. F. Peter- 
son, Ayden, N. C.; W. A. Ross, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; Helen G. Ward, Richmond, Va.; C. 
L. Greiber, Madison, Wis.; K. N. Rao, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Richard S. Nelson, 
Washington, D. C.; Warren A. Seeley, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; John P. Walsh, Washington, 
D. C.; Wm. G. Loomis, Salem, Ore.; Robert 
M. Reese, Columbus, O.; H. C. Thayer, 
Madison, Wis.; Sallie H. Richardson, New- 
ark, N. J.; George Morgenroth, Newark, 
N. J.; Tom Hampton, Baton Rouge, La.; 
C. E. Highlen, Lafayette, Ind.; Samuel L. 
Fick, Sacramento, Calif.; F. J. Konecny, 
College Station, Tex. J. Roland Jackson, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 





AVA 

Helen R. MacGregor, a member of the 
California Youth Authority Board, was pre- 
sented with the California Council of Voca- 
tional Association’s Award at the California 
Home Economics Association’s State Coun- 
cil dinner March 24. Wesley P. Smith, 
California State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, made the presentation. 

Formerly a practicing attorney and _ pri- 
vate secretary (when Earl Warren was Cali- 
fornia’s governor), Miss MacGregor has 
worked in many areas that have contributed 
to home economics education. As a member 
of CYA, she has become interested in home 
economics training in correctional schools 
for girls and vocational training for boys in 
food service departments of boys’ schools. 





Cedric A. Lafley assumed the duties 
of Associate Editor of the National Future 
Farmer Magazine in Alexandria, Virginia, 
April 1. 

A graduate of the University of Vermont 
in 1940, Lafley taught vo-ag at Marshfield, 
in Cabot, and in Brandon, Vermont. 

In 1949 he was appointed Assistant State 
Supervisor in charge of Institutional-on-the 
Farm Training in Vermont. He has served 
in this capacity for the last six and a half 
years. He has also served as Executive Sec- 
retary of the Vermont FFA and as Editor 
of the Vermont Ag Teachers’ Journal for 
the past four years. 

Lafley received his M.Ed from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in June of 1950. 

AVA 





We’re Sorry 


The April, 1956 issue of the JourNAL re- 
ported in error that Dr. DeWitt Hunt will 
begin service as Chief, Secondary Schools 
Section, U. S. Office of Education, in June, 
1956. This position will be filled in July, 
1956 by Dr. John Ludington. 

Dr. Hunt, who will leave the U. S. Office 
on June 30, 1956, plans to return to his 
home in Stillwater, Okla., in August after 
a month of travel in the New England area. 










































































Glen D. Brown, r., Professor of Industrial 
Education, U. of Maryland, accepts a 
citation presented in behalf of the 
Maryland Industrial Education Associa- 
tion by an IE student, Robert M. Smith, 





Maryland Industrial 
Educators Honor 
Glen D. Brown 


Glen D. Brown, Professor of Industrial 
Education, University of Maryland, was 
honored by the Maryland Industrial Edu- 
cation Association for outstanding leader- 
ship and service in education at special 
ceremonies April 7. 

Dr. Charles W. Sylvester, AVA Treasurer 
and Baltimore, Md., Assistant Superintend- 
ent in Charge of Vocational Education, 
served as toastmaster and offered the open- 
ing welcome. Dr. R. Lee Hornbake, Pro- 
fessor and Head, Industrial Education 
Department, University of Maryland, spoke 
in behalf of the department. Testimonials 
were offered by Dr. John J. Seidel, Mary- 
land Assistant State Superintendent of 
Schools; Dr. Henry Brechbill, Associate 
Dean, College of Education, University of 
Maryland; and Samuel Patterson, Training 
Director, Black and Decker Company. 

Presentation of the award was made by 
Robert M. Smith, industrial education stu- 
dent at the University. 

Dr. Brown’s tribute reads: 

“In recognition of your continued out- 
standing service and leadership in educa- 
tion, we of the Industrial Education Asso- 
ciation salute you. 








“Your untiring efforts for greater educa- 
tional opportunity for all; your willingness 
and effectiveness in serving and leading 
your community, your state, and your na- 
tion in educational enterprises are com- 
mendable. These, and your contributions 
as consultant, counselor, and teacher will 
serve as inspiration to those who follow...” 

The citation was signed by John S. Mann, 
Secretary; Ernest C. Kessell, Jr., President; 
Robert M. Smith, Program Chairman; Lau- 
rence D. Campbell, Sergeant-at-arms; Carl 
S. Schramm, Vice President; and Gerald C. 
Hammond, Treasurer. 


AVA 
James J. Culligan has been appointed 
electronics instructor at Salt Lake Area 
Vocational School, Salt Lake City, Utah, to 
replace Gordon Moses who recently resigned 


to accept a position at Brigham Young 
University. 
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QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 
on LEATHER SUPPLIES 


Complete sup- 
plies leather, 
books, tools, 75 
locations coast- 
to-coast guar- 
antee faster 
service at lower 
cost. 













a Write For New Leathercraft 
get Catalog No. 78. 


TANDY LEATHER CO. 


P. O. BOX 791-VF FT. WORTH, TEX. 








“VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 








NEW 

FOLDER— HOTEL AND INSTITUTIONAL FIELD” 
EE The hotel and institutional field offers un- 
FR usual opportunities teday to men and women, 
FOR YOUR | both young mature. The Lewis School— 
GUIDANCE original and only school offering both resi- 
dent and home study hotel training courses 
FILE —has prepared a FREE folder for Guidance 





Officers giving full details about this fasci- 
ating field. Write on your letterhead to: 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocational Guidance Div., Room BE-4904, Wash. 7, D. C. 








ANOTHER VOCATIONAL PROJECT 
Build a Laboratory Tested MOIS- 
TUROMETER. 

Measures moisture of granular 
materials, the soil, etc. Complete 
Plans—$2.50 Catalog No. 4, 20 
pages, over 125 Projects FREE on 
request. 


HENRY FRANCIS PARKS 
LABORATORY 


104 S. E. 57th Ave. Portland 15, Oregon 











METALCRAFT CATALOG 


ke Aluminum, Conner. Foil items 
4. C. LARSON CO., So. Tripp Ave. 
Department 5504, Chicago 24, Illinois 


OLIVER Sander will 
give that superb finish 


The Oliver No. 298 Belt Sander is ideal for 
school shops. It takes little floor space. 
Sands stock up to 58” long, 26” wide, by 
9” high at one setting. Dust hood and bag 
keep floor and work clean. Write for 
Bulletin No. 298. 











OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Founded 1890 GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
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From the Office of Education 
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The objective of a special project of 
the Distributive Education Branch will be 
to analyze problems of establishing and 
maintaining training programs for man- 
agers and employees in small business estab- 
lishments. Assisting with this project is 
Beth Coghlan, Director of Distributive Edu- 
cation for the Seattle Public Schools, who 
will be with the Division until June 30. 


~ * * 
The Home Economics Education 
Branch staff met with a_ representative 


group of college teachers of foods and nu- 
trition and/or administrators in Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 2-5. The purpose of the 
conference was to consider what may be 
done to strengthen and improve the teach- 
ing of foods and nutrition. This was a 
follow-up of a conference of this same group 
which was held in Washington, D. C., last 
May. 


E. J. Johnson of the Agricultural Edu- 
cation Branch met in Chicago, Ill., May 2 
with representatives of the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries to assist in 
developing plans for that organization’s 
1957 Junior Fact Finders Conference. 


* * + 


Training for Quantity Food Prepara- 
tion is the title of a-recent Vocational 
Division Bulletin’ (No. 261) intended to 
serve as a source of information on the 
establishment of training programs in 
quantity food prepartion. Fundamental 
factors and important problems of such 
programs are pointed out and discussed. 


* a * 


G. Henry Richert, Program Specialist, 
organized and directed a half-day confer- 
ence devoted to the services and cooperative 
activities which are being conducted be- 
tween national trade associations and dis- 
tributive education over the nation. The 
meeting, held in conjunction with the Cen- 
tral Regional Conference on Distributive 
Education, at Chicago, Ill., was attended by 
36 representatives from 31 national trade 
groups and members of the regional con- 
ference. A discussion followed a 4 man 
panel presentation of the experiences of 
trade groups with the distributive educa- 
tion program. At a social hour following 
the meeting trade association representatives 
had an opportunity to talk individually 
with members of the conference. 


* * * 


John Farrar represented the Agricul- 
tural Education Branch as an advisor to 
Future Farmers of America members who 
participated in the Young Outdoor Amer- 
icans Conference at Sioux City, lowa, April 
18-20. FFA representation at the conference 
includes one boy from each of 32 states. 
Boy Scouts of America and 4-H Clubs also 
had 32 delegates each. 


* * * 


Selma _ Lippeatt, Home Economics 
Education Branch, participated in the Asso- 
ciation of Supervision and Curriculum Con- 
ference which was held in New York in 
March. Miss Lippeatt’s special interest in 
attending the conference was to observe the 
organizational setup and to attend meet- 
ings pertaining to action research and the 
improvement of instruction. 
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As a member of the National Commi, 
tee for Farm-City Week, John Farrar py. 
ticipated in a meeting in Chicago Mar) 
24, helping to develop plans for the 19% 
observance of Farm-City Week. Approxi. 
mately 50 organizations and business ¢op. 
cerns were represented in the meeting 
The dates for Farm-City Week this yea 
are set for November 16-22. 
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* * * 








Ata Lee, Program Specialist, Hom 
Economics Education, participated as 4 
consultant for home economics education 
in a meeting of school administrators ang 
architects in Jacksonville, Fla., March %. 
24. The group was considering conten. 
porary school building needs and trends, 











Methods of ° 
J. Morford. 




















’ si - Sixth St., 3 
The Home Economics Education pages: 53- 
Branch will have the services of Mnf This manua 





Katherine Reed during the month of Ma 
to advise on next steps following last year; 
conference concerned with experiences with 
infants in the preparation of home econo. 
mists. Mrs. Reed is head of the Departmen 
of Family Life, School of Home Economia, 
Oregon State College. 
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* * * 






The annual state conventions of the 
Distributive Education Clubs of Arkansas 
and Texas were attended by Donovan R 
Armstrong, Program Specialist, Distributive 
Education. He reported that the 1200 club 
members and their guests were in attend 
ance. Representatives were selected to par- 
ticipate in the national convention of 
DECA which was held in St. Louis, Mo, 
April 25-28. 
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* * * 







Staff members of the Agriculturd 
Education Branch conferred recently with 
a representative of the Social Security Ad 
ministration to review a kit of information 
al materials to be used by vocational agricul 
ture teachers in helping all-day students 
and young and adult farmers understand 
Social Security. Plans were devepoled for 
Social Security Administration representa- 
tives to meet with teachers and supervisor 
on State and district levels to distribute the 
kits and explain the Social Security program 
as it affects farmers. 
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* * * 


W. T. Spanton, A. W. Tenney, and 
E. J. Johnson of the Agricultural Edua. 
tion Branch met in Kansas City, Mo., April 
30 and May 1 with representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce and officials of the 
American Royal Livestock Show to develop 
plans for the 1956 national convention o 
Future Farmers of America, October 15-18 
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G. Henry Richert, Program Specialist, 
Distributive Education, was the guest 
speaker at a luncheon during the annual 
joint conference of 300 distributive educa 
tion coordinators and business education 
teachers at the University of Missouri it 
Columbia, Mo., on March 24. 


* * * 
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Howard K. Hogan, Consultant in Em 
ployee-Employer Relations, was the gues 
of the Ford Motor Company, Engine and 
Foundry Automated Plant at Cleveland, 
Ohio, March 23. Mr. Hogan was interested 
in automation and its significance for trad 
and industrial education. 
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OKS AND BULLETINS 





ICULTURE 

Collecting and Preserving Specimens for 
in Teaching Agriculture. Bureau of 
search and Service, College of Education, 
ichigan State University, East Lansing, 
ich., 1954. 24 pages, 50 cents. 

This booklet brings together information 
the preservation of speciments for in- 
mctional purposes in agriculture and bio- 
ical sciences at the high school level. It 
ludes suggestions and formulae for pre- 
ving specimens of forest trees and forest 
ducts, forages, woods and grains, insects, 
imal parasites, and soil profiles. 
TY 

Methods of Teaching Farm Mechanics, by 
_]. Morford. Burgess Publishing Co., 426 
Sixth St., Minneapolis 15, Minn., 1956. 
§ pages, $3.50. 

This manual was written specifically for 
eas a workshop guide for agricultural 
jucation students enrolled in courses on 
ethods of teaching farm mechanics, The 
purse content is organized to provide the 
dent with practical training and experi- 
ce in preparation for teaching farm me- 
hanics in the vo-ag program. 


OME ECONOMICS 

Annotated Listing of Free and Inexpen- 
we Teaching Aids on Education in Family 
inance. Bulletin No. 13, Institute of Life 
nurance, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
|. Y., 1956. 44 pages, single copies free to 
pachers; additional copies, 30 cents each. 


——AVA 


Teaching Family Finance More Effec- 
vely. Bulletin No. 15, Institute of Life 
surance, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
|. Y., 1956. 61 pages, 55 cents. 

Prepared by homemaking teachers expe- 
inced in teaching family finance, this 
ndbook contains many suggestions on 
cessful motivation techniques; discover- 
ng pupil problems and interests; devising 
Meresting activities; building bulletin 
ard displays, evaluating pupil progress. 


AVA 


Management for Better Living, by Mary 
aharine Starr. D. C. Heath and Co., 285 
jlumbus Ave., Boston, Mass., 1956. 450 
ages, $3.80. 

Planned as a study aid for classes in 
oemaking, home management, personal 
evelopment, or home and family living, 
he chief purpose of this book is to train 
oung people to make good decisions. 





INERAL 

American Labor and the Intellectual, by 
alter Kratz. Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 
Ist St., New York 1, N. Y., 1956. 83 pages, 
2.50. 

This book spotlights the need for morally 
mscious, creative thinking young men and 
omen in the labor field to help offset the 
reat of the communist “colonizing pro- 
am” in key industrial unions. 


AVA 


The Modern Junior High School, by 
‘illiam T. Grush and Harl R. Douglass. 
he Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New 
ork 10, N. Y., 1956. 421 pages, $5.50. 

Opening with a discussion of the history, 
ilosophy and functions of the educational 
togram of the junior high school this book 
tocecds to describe nationwide practices of 





Y, 1956 


the present day. Reporting in detail on 
what is being done, the authors also fully 
explain what should be done. 


AVA 

Bibliography on Adult Education. Re- 
search Division, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., 1956. 12 pages, 10 cents. 

AVA 

American Architects’ Directory, sponsored 
by the American Institute of Architects. 
R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West 45th St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1956. $20. 

Information on 11,000 active U. S. archi- 
tects, with special lists in every field of 
architectural endeavor, is incorporated here. 
The volume was edited by George S. Koy], 
Emeritus Professor of Architecture and 
former Dean, School of Fine Arts, University 
of Pennsylvania. 











AVA 

So People May Prosper. National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th St., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1956. 35 pages, free. 

This describes what the NAM _ believes 
to be the fallacies of the so-called “purchas- 
ing power” theory and sets forth “sounder 
alternatives that must be considered if pro- 
gressively improved living standards are to 
be sustained.” 





AVA 

Fostering General Education in the Com- 
munity College, by Leighton H. Johnson. 
Professional Series Bulletin No. 14, Bureau 
of Research and Service, College of Educa- 
tion, Michigan State University, East Lans- 
ing, Mich., 1956. 11 pages, 25 cents. 

This bulletin is the first of a series de- 
signed to stimulate discussion on the char- 
acter of community colleges. 


nN 


This Is Teaching, by Lawrence D. Has- 
kew. Scott, Foresman and Co., 433 E. Erie 
St., Chicago, Ill., 1956. 336 pages. 

Subtitled An Introduction to Education 
in America, here is a portrayal and analysis 
as well as a personalized exploration of a 
profession. It is designed to assist those 
who are interested in teaching as a possible 
career. This is the second book in the new 
Scott-Foresman professional series, Educat- 
ing America’s Children. 


AVA 


Essays in Educology, by Lowry W. Hard- 
ing. William C. Brown Co., Dubuque, Ia., 
1956. 186 pages, $2.50. 

This first report from the archives of the 
Association for Preservation of Humor in 
Educological Workers (APHEW), is a col- 
lection of satires and sketches designed to 
uphold the purpose of the organization. 

AVA 

Philadelphia Workers in a _ Changing 
Economy, by Gladys L. Palmer. University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 3436 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa., 1956. 189 pages, $6.00. 

This is the story of what has happened in 
recent decades to the ways in which Phila- 
delphians made a living. The findings of a 
unique research program are covered. 

AVA 

What Is Involved in Conducting a School 
Plant Study? Professional Series Bulletin 
No. 9, Bureau of Research and Service, 
College of Education, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich., 1956. 20 pages. 

















industrial 
training 
specialists 


With degree in Industrial Education 
plus minimum of 5 years work expe- 
rience in industrial training or re- 
lated activities. To devise and de- 
velop specific training programs and 
courses, train instructors and audit 
and ‘evaluate effectiveness of these 
programs for Company operations in 
Saudi-Arabia. 

Write giving full particulars regard- 
ing personal history and work expe- 
rience. Please include your telephone 
number. 

Recruiting Supervisor, Box 77 
ARABIAN AMERICAN 
OIL COMPANY 


505 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


























APPRENTICE AND OTHER 
TECHNICAL BOOKS 


PORTLAND BOOK STORE 


412 S.W. 3rd Ave. Portland 4, Ore. 


“Fast Service Anywhere in 
the Northwest” 














A. T.S. Research Awards 


To stimulate additional research in the 
field of vocational and industrial arts 
education, the American Technical So- 
ciety will present awards totaling $2,000 
in 1957 for research in this field. This 
new competition has the official approval 
and support of the AVA Executive 
Committee. 


General Announcement 


Any research study or record of a dem- 
onstration research project which devel- 
ops new knowledge or principles upon 
which better practices can be developed, 
may be entered in the awards program. 
All entries submitted before June 15, 
1957, will be judged by the Editorial 
Advisory Board and Staff of American 
Technical Society. A First Award of 
$1,000 and up to five Awards of Merit 
carrying $200.00 each will be made if 
sufficient meritorious entries are received. 
Certificates will be given to the person, 
persons, or institution which supervised, 
stimulated or guided the work of the 
award winners. 


Detailed Information 


For full details including rules and entry 
blanks write: Research Awards, American 
Technical Society, 848 E. 58th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 














TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 
Geometrical Optics, by L. C. Martin. 
Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1956. 215 pages, $7.50. 
Written by an author who has many 
years’ experience in teaching geometrical 
optics, this book provides a modern treat- 
ment of the subject. 


AVA 


Program Guide for Future Nurses’ Clubs. 
Committee on Careers, National League for 
Nursing, 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
1956. 80 pages, 50 cents. 

Early in 1954 the Committee on Careers 
voted to undertake national sponsorship of 
the future nurses clubs. This handbook has 
been developed for membership work. 


AVA 


General Metal Work, by Alfred B. Gray- 
shon. D. Van Nostrand Co., Princeton, 
N. J., 1956. 257 pages, $3.40. 

This third edition is divided in three 
parts. Part I contains general information 
and illustrations covering tools and _ proc- 
esses; Part II is a series of projects; and 
Part III comprises reference tables and per- 
tinent information for the metal worker. 


AVA 


How to Select and Use Your Tape Re- 
corder, by David Mark. John F. Rider 
Publisher, Inc., 480 Canal St., New York 13, 
N. Y., 1956. 148 pages, $2.95. 

This text deals with its subject in non- 
technical language. A buyer’s guide section 
covers the specifications and prices of more 
than 90 models of current tape recorders. 











Education Aids for the Automotive Indus- 
try, Automotive Mechanics, Driver Educa- 
tion and Safety, Career Guidance, and Gen- 
eral Interest. Information Section, Depart- 
ment of Educational Affairs, Ford Motor 
Co., 3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. 

Ford has available at no charge many 
teaching aids for vocational and practical 
arts education. For the complete list, ask 
for their leaflet, Education Aids. 


AVA 


A Guide for Establishing a Cooperative 
Vocational-Industrial Teacher Training 
Program, by C. E. Highlen, J. W. Giachino, 
Willard M. Bateson, and M. Ray Karnes. 
National Association of Industrial Teacher 
Educators, 1956. Copies available from Dr. 
Willard M. Bateson, Department of Indus- 
trial Teacher Education, Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan, 28 pages. 





This study of a cooperative curriculum 
for the preparation of vocational-industrial 
teachers was started about six years ago by 
an NAITE committee. Three sections cov- 
er (1) the reasons for supporting coopera- 
tive programs; (2) basic considerations for 
instituting cooperative programs; and (3) 
sample plans of curricula. 


|| an 


Automotive Mechanics, by William H. 
Crouse. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1956. 726 
pages. 

Here is a complete course on automotive 
mechanics. Covered in full are the theory 
of operation, construction, maintenance, 
repair, disassembly, and adjustments of 
automotive components. 


Cut-Out Guide 
For Home Economists 


Home economics and family living teach. 
ers will welcome a bright new student 
booklet and a unique “cut-out” kitchen 
planning guide just made available by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


Kitchen Sense, the new booklet, wa; 
planned and written about the kitchen, and 
key kitchen activities. It will delight teach. 
ers who want to emphasize the Creative 
aspects of homemaking, and point out that 
the right kind of planning can make life 
easier, more satisfying and more productive, 
and certainly more enjoyable. Creative man. 
agement, planning and scheduling, food 
and nutrition, storage arrangements, work 
techniques, and kitchen safety are among 
the topics covered. 


Kitchen Sense is the newest in Equitable’ 
Assurance of Fuller Life Series, and will be 
followed by others. (An earlier booklet in 
this series, Vacationing, especially appro. 
priate now, may also be obtained without 
cost.) 

Kitchen Cu:-outs is Equitable’s paper- 
and-scissors kitchen planning guide. It offers 
cut-outs of everything from utility stools to 
wall cabinets—all in a variety of common 
sizes. Teachers can use it to test the con. 
venience of suggested kitchen arrangements, 
to plan model kitchens, or in other class 
projects. 

Requests for these materials should be 
addressed to: Public Health Director, the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, 393 Seventh Avenue, New 
York 1, New York. 











Your community 


the teacher and the administrator—to help build 
effective programs of vocational education and prac- 
tical arts. But the community school also needs the 
help of citizens in business and industry, in order to 
make full use of the community’s resources, both 
human and material. 


needs YOU 


Professors Harold M. Byram and Ralph C. Wenrich 
have written a book that will help you plan and build 


a vocational training program on every educational 


level, from elementary through adult. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL 
ARTS IN THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


will show you how to study and evaluate your com- 
munity’s needs, how to convince citizens that voca- 
tional education is vital to the community’s pros- 
perity, and how members of the community can work 
together to improve its present vocational education 
program. 

The book covers all vocational fields—agriculture, 
business, homemaking, and industrial education. It 
also includes information on trends in the labor force, 
training programs, and effects of technological devel- 
opments like automation. 


The Macmillan Co mpany 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11.N. Y. 


Send today for a 10-day trial copy of VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION AND _ PRACTICAL 
ARTS IN THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL. 1956, 
512 pp., $5.50. 


ee Pg ee ge er ee ee 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Please send me 

charge. 

Otherwise, you may bill me. 


: . copies of Vocational Education and Practical 
Arts in the Community School at $5.50 each, plus a small delivery 
If not satisfied, I will return the book within 10 days. 


Save! Enclose check or money order and we pay delivery charges. 
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